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LEAD-PENCIL DRAWING BY ALBERT LYNCH. 


“A RUSTIC BEAUTY.” 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


N handing a painting, just fin- 

ished, to an old lady, the other 
A. day, the artist noticed that he 
had omitted to sign it. Tak- 
ing up a brush, he said that 
he would put his name to it. 
“What,” she exclaimed, “ put 
your name to my picture! No, 
indeed! If any name goes 
upon that picture, it will be my name!” The little 
episode illustrates pretty well the state of mind of a 
certain class of picture-buyers who, presumably, are more 
intelligent than this worthy old lady. They pay their 
hundreds of dollars, or their thousands, as the case may 
be, for a certain picture, and it becomes ¢ezr picture to 
such an extent that any unfavorable criticism of it is 
resented as a personal matter. Ifa man of this class 
should happen to be in, say, the wine trade, he would 
hardly take it as a personal affront if you noticed that the 
claret was “corked ” which you knew that he had “ picked 
up a dead bargain ” when old Mr. Gourmet’s cellar was 
brought to the hammer. Or, supposing him to be “ in 
dry goods,” he probably would not feel hurt because you 
pointed out that the job lots of silks or woollens he 
bought at the bankrupt sale of those eminent merchants, 
Skinnemstein & Fleecem, were not strictly first class. 
Indeed, if he knew that you had had any experience in 
either the wine trade or “in dry goods,” as the case 
might be, he would simply regard you with contempt if 
you did not find out these things for yourself. But if 
your special knowledge happens to be in the direction of 
pictures, and you feel called upon to apply it in any way 
that may seem to reflect upon his callow judgment— 
that is a very different thing! Dare to tell the truth 
about his unfortunate purchases—even if he has 
had the temerity to exhibit them publicly as master- 
pieces, and so challenge your criticism—and he will con- 
sider that your remarks are a personal attack upon 
himself, and perhaps he will get some friendly scribe to 
pitch into you, ascribing to you the meanest motives for 
performing the obvious duty of advising your readers 
to the best of your ability. 

+, 

IN regard to Mr. George A. Hearn’s letter that was 
quoted in My Note-Book last month, I may say that, in 
mentioning the rumor about an “ Old Crome” said to 
have been bought at Christie’s and to have been sold to 
a New York collector for about $2000—inasmuch as it 
was only a rumor, albeit the occasion of cable mes- 
sages between New York and Paris—I purposely omitted 
Mr. Hearn’s name, as well as that of Mr. Siedelmeyer. 
Of course, I had seen Mr. Hearn’s “Old Crome” at the 
Metropolitan Museum (No, 360—‘ Moonlight’) ; but, 
to tell the truth, there seemed nothing extraordinary in 
such an imitation of an old Dutch picture selling at 
auction for £14. Why hesitate to say that this loan 
collection, as a whole, isa poor lot of paintings! ‘The 
Midday Meal” (Ne. 361) is a satisfactory Morland; 
“Shepherds Reposing” (No. 374) is a very bad one, 
and ‘‘Noon-day Rest” (No. 374) is not much better. 
A diary of Romney's sold in London recently showed 
that his prices for portraits ranged from $6 to $500; the 
“Portrait of a Child” (No. 375) was perhaps one of 
the $6 pictures. Of the two examples of Richard Wil- 
son, neither is fine: ‘‘ The Storm” (No. 362) is like a 
poor Salvator Rosa; “ Tivoli” (No. 372) is hard in 
execution and bad in color. Constable may possibly 
have painted “ The Waggon” (No. 370) and “ Suffolk” 
(No. 371), but I will not do him the injustice to believe 
it. The attribution of “ Coast Scene, Normandy” (No. 
366) to Bonington is startling. And whatcan one say of 
the “ Passing Storm” (No. 357), by James O’Connor, but 
that it is a poor imitation of Hobbema; of the Thomas 
Barker (No. 358) but that it resembles a bad Cuyp? 
As for the Cotman (No. 359), the Willcock (No. 363), 
the Calcott (No. 365), the Collins (No. 368), and the 
Nasmyth (No. 369), I doubt that any one of these pic- 
tures would pass the jury at any of the regular New 
York exhibitions. 











et 
* 


“ THE picture was seen in my house by four London 
dealers, and never questioned,” says Mr. Hearn, writ- 
ing to me about his “Old Crome.” Very likely; but 


that argues nothing for or against the painting. No 
well-conducted person visiting a gentleman’s house 
would speak disparagingly of his pictures. The “ Pall 
Mall dealer” who told Mr. Hearn that his $2000 picture 
had been bought at Christie’s for only £14 showed 
his bad manners, and was justly punished in having to 
write the abject letter. of apology that was demanded 
of him when it was found that he had spread this false 
report to the injury of another picture-dealer. 


Ps 


AS a rule, when a dealer in paintings is shown by a 
“patron of art” even a flagrant case of picture forgery 


.or imitation, the worst that he will say of such a posses- 


sion, if asked for his “‘ candid opinion,” is that he ‘does 
not like it.” When an expert in whose judgment you 
have confidence makes that remark, be sure that there 
is something the matter with your picture. I could name 
one of the best-known dealers in New York who rarely 
hesitates about agreeing with a client’s estimate of his 
own. possessions, no matter how preposterous it may 
be. He unblushingly told me so. When I mildly sug- 
gested that neither politeness nor policy could require one 
to go so far as that, he replied that the average picture 
owner is never grateful to one for impugning his knowl- 
edge, even by. implication; and although he may not 
openly resent being told an unpalatable truth, he rarely 
forgives you for it. If you happen to bea picture-dealer, 
he sets it down to business envy; if you are an artist, 
to professional jealousy ; if a layman, to ignorance. He 
feels sure of himself, and without having had, perhaps, 
any special training or art education, he seems never to 
have a misgiving that the mere accident of picture 
ownership may not necessarily make one a connoisseur. 
*.* 
~ 
Now that the miniature Venetian palace in which 
the National Academy of Design holds sway is doomed 
to destruction, we are beginning to hear about its beau- 
ties, just as we did about the old City Hall. It is not 
likely that there will be any public agitation for its 
removal intact, as in the case of the latter; but I would 
suggest that at least care should be taken to preserve 
the eight slender columns which surround the corridor 
at the head of the main staircase, for there is something 
very interesting about them, which I have not seen 
noticed in the newspapers. Until about six years ago 
the capitals were without ornament of any kind, and it 
was resolved by eight of the Fellows of. the Academy 
that each should bear the cost of the decoration for 
one column; the monogram of each of these gentle- 
men on the entablature shows to-day his share in the 
work, There are thistles and magnolias for John 
Taylor Johnston; leaves and blossoms, which I take to be 
those of the buck-eye, for Cornelius Vanderbilt; calla 
lilies for Henry J. Marquand; horse-chestnuts for J. Q. 
A. Ward; a bull’s head among lilies, for Daniel Hun- 
tington; pear branches for S. P. Avery; white nymphe 
for W. E. Dodge, and the eighth capital consists of 
water-lily decoration done at the cost of the Academy 
itself. Looking at the work, one cannot but regret that 
its sculptor, Robert Ellin, did not take occasion to 
introduce such characteristically American motives as 
the indian corn, the pumpkin, the cotton and the potato 
plant, all of which lend themselves to sculpturesque 
treatment. If these columns should be transferred to 
the National Academy’s new building, it may be hoped 
that four new Fellows will be found to supply, respec- 
tively, these omissions. 
* * 
a 
THE Metropolitan Museum of Art’s proposed exhi- 
bition of portraits by early American painters is an en- 
terprise conceived in the right. spirit, and, under proper 
direction, should lead, at no distant day, to the collection 
there of a fairly complete representation of our “ old mas- 
ters”—if that somewhat strained designation may be 
allowed to pass. Such picturesalready in the Museum are, 
for the most part, excellent so far as they go. But they 
do not go far. Indeed, it must be admitted with humil- 
iation that the showing is absurdly inadequate for what 
should be the leading art museum of the United States. 
Stuart, Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Inman, Sully, and Peale 
alone are represented, and these—with one exception— 
only each by a single example of his work. By Stuart 
we find “John Parr” (lent by Mr. George H. Story), a 
replica of the well-known “ Washington” (the gift of 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer), and “ John Jay” (lent by Mr. 
Augustus Jay). By Trumbull we have his “ Alexander 
Hamilton” (the gift of Mr. Henry G. Marquand), a por- 
trait of much distinction—indeed, the best example I 
know of that usually poor painter. By Vanderlyn is the 


portrait of himself that he gave to Aaron Burr—a good 
picture, though dry and somewhat too reminiscent of 
David. Inman, in his “ Martin Van Buren”’ (the gift of 
Mrs. Jacob H. Lazarus) is seen at his best—it is a por. 
trait so full of character that one cannot doubt that jt 
was a faithful likeness. Completing the meagre list are 


two canvases (the gift of Mrs. Rosa C. Sta: field): 
“Thomas Sully,” painted by himself—rather hard jn 
execution ; and the lifelike and wholly admirable por- 
trait of “Mr. John Finley,” by Rembrandt Peale. 

+ * 

THE 240 canvases by Inness brought $108,670 at the 
auction sale at Chickering Hall. The result is said to 
be highly satisfactory to the heirs, as it well may be, 
considering that many of the numbers of the cat logue 
described were studies dashed off at a single sitting, 
Chicago was a generous buyer—from Mr. Thurber, the 
dealer, to such amateurs as Messrs. Hutchinson, McCor- 
mick, Ryerson, Ellsworth, Carrington, and Linn. These 
gentlemen are to make an Inness exhibition at the Art 
Institute. Our Metropolitan Museum of Art bought 
nothing, but it is not improbable that “ The C ming 
Storm,” which was withdrawn at the upset price of 
$3000, may find its way there. I hope so, for the large 
panoramic canvas, generously presented by Mr. Hearn, 
cannot be said to do justice to the painter. 

* * 
* 


THE exhibition of the work of Mr. John Lafarve at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, and of Mr. Abbey's deco- 
rations for the Boston Public Library and of Mr, 
Raffaelli’s paintings and drawings at the American Art 
Galleries will be the leading art events in New York 
for the coming month. To see Mr. Lafarge’s work as 
a decorator, one would have to visit Trinity Church, 
Boston; the Walker Art Building at Bowdoin College; 
and in New York, the Cornelius and W. H. Vanderbilt 
mansions, and the churches of St. Thomas’, St. P«ter’s, 
and of the Ascension. 

+ * 

THE Ehrich “old masters” brought $36,000 during 
the two nights of the sale at Chickering Hall. They 
sold well, all things considered. 


* * 
7 


CHIcaGo, ILL., Jan. 27, 1895.—The Field Columbian Museum, 
in Jackson Park, was robbed yesterday of Egyptian gold neck- 
laces valued at $5000, 

Since the robbery at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art a noisy burglar-alarm has been attached to the lid 
of each of the cases in the ‘‘ Gold Room.” 


*, * 
* 

“ THE old masters are our worst rivals. Stock-bro- 
kers ought not to be told how good they are; it is their 
mission to buy contemporary work!’’ a painter remarks 
in an article published in The (London) Studio. That 
the average investor in old masters does #o¢ know “ how 
good they are” is plain from the things he buys—poor 
pictures labelled with great names, That artists, on the 
other hand, usually do know is exemplified by men like 
William M. Chase and Stanford White buying, when 
they get a chance at a bargain, good old paintings cither 
bearing no names at all, or names of small marketable 
value. Mr. Chase, at the late Ehrich sale, bought for 
$120 a still-life piece by Kalf, and for $150 a “ Farmlouse 
Interior,” by Camphuysen. At the recent exhibition of 
Portraits of Women, at The Academy of Desig), Mr. 
White showed some interesting paintings by old masters, 


but he did not attempt to name them, for the sim- 
ple reason that he did not know who they were. Sucha 
consideration—a mere matter of detail—did not deter 


other exhibitors on that occasion from ascribing their 
poor things to artists of the highest rank. 
* * * 

Ir should be said, however, that while presumably 
the average American painter knows “ how goo: the 
old masters are,” he is not necessarily an expert in the 
matter of attributions or of the condition of antique 
pictures. What would be likely to please him most ina 
given example submitted to his scrutiny would be cer- 


tain achievements in technique, somethirig that he recog- 
nizes as the easy solution of certain problems he him- 
self has striven in vain to solve. He probably does not 
take into account how very many of the old masters 
there were—obscure men of the second or even the 
third rank—who could paint much better than he can. 
Probably he does not know nor care whether the work 
submitted to his judgment is by the master to whom it 
is ascribed or is by another man of the same school. 
He only knows that the painting shown to him is a good 
one; it may have been cleverly restored, but if his eye 
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is not trained to look for the evidences of the fact, he 
will not be likely to discover it. His soul rejoices in the 
contemplation of a beautiful picture, and his client, car- 
ried away by the artist’s enthusiasm, may be induced to 
pay for it much more than its market value. The “art 
patron” who buys in the spirit of connoisseurship would 
not object to do this; but if the buyer happens to be 
the average merchant, who prudently thinks of his pur- 
chase as an investment, he will probably live to regret it. 
*,* 

SoME of the clever pupils or disciples to whom I have 
alluded turn up from time to time and, tardily, are rec- 
ognized as the equals, if not the superiors of their famous 
masters. A century ago who cared for Jan ver Meer, of 
Delft, now admitted to be the peer of De Hoogh, Nico- 
las Maesand Gabriel Metzu? Descamps in his “ Lives 
of the Flemish Painters” does not mention him. In- 
deed, he devotes but a single line to Isack van Ostade, 
who used to be thought of only as a painter in the man- 
ner of Adriaan, his famous brother. Bol and Flinck, to- 
day appreciated at their worth, not long ago were con- 
sider: d merely as followers of the school of Rembrandt. 
Of course it takes some noted dealer, who has the full 
confidence of the great amateurs, or some amateur of 
European reputation, to lift one of these excellent but 
obscure old masters into his rightful niche in the Tem- 
pleof Fame. And these occurrences are rare indeed. 
Let us be grateful, then, that we can buy—as we often 
can—capital works by unknown or obscure old masters 
at prices much below what we would have to pay for 
modern paintings much inferior to them. Because we 
are so fortunate, however, let us not lose our heads—as 
many of us do—and insist that our geese are swans. It 
has often been said in these columns, but it can hardly 
be repeated too often, that beautiful old pictures 2 good 
condition, authenticated as the work of famous artists, 
are as little likely to be offered below their market value 
as are flawless rubies or diamonds. If any person con- 
vinces you to the contrary, he deceives you. 


* * 
* 


THE following appeared a few weeks ago in The New 
York Mail and Express: 

“One of the most successful of American artists, Albert Bier- 
stadt, recently observed to a friend that he never relied upon the 
work of his brush for an income. ‘Iam,’ he said, ‘a judge of 
paintings ; my taste is hardly ever at fault. When I find a really 
fine painting selling below its normal value, in consequence of the 
necessities of the artist or the failure of the owner, I buy it and 
wait until the picture-loving public are educated to appreciate its 
worth. I hardly ever make a mistake, and it is thus that I am 
enabled to live in the style I do.’”’ 


..* 
* 


THE right of “graining” to rank among the fine 
arts seems to have been settled at the recent annual 
convention, at Allentown, of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Decorators. Mr. 
John Smethurst “read a paper” on the subject, and, 
With a fine scorn, showed what he thought of its tradu- 
cers—of John Ruskin in particular. Ruskin calls grain- 
ing a sham, he said, but “ Ruskin is a sham himself.” 
“Why,” he asked, “should we believe this man, who 
has never painted a panel or grained a door?” Mr. 
John Smethurst “urged the boys to go to work and 
earn an honest dollar—a thing John Ruskin had never 
done in his life.’”. [I am quoting from the official report 
of the convention in the trade organ, “Painting and 
Decorating.”] But it was not only for the author and 
(non-* graining ”’) artist that Mr. John Smethurst showed 
his contempt. Among other things, he said : 


Any fellow can be a lawyer or a clergyman, but it is widely 
different with anything that is worth knowing—markedly so with 
this art of graining. A man must have an artistic, passionate 
nature and a love of the beautiful. There is no shorthand 
method of making grainers. 

‘There is no master that ever lived that can delineate any- 
thing more beautiful than an oak panel. If I were to talk all day 
on the beauties of graining, I could not describe them.” 


As my readers know, this is not thefirst time that the 
artistic claims of “graining’* have been advocated in 
high places—from Pennsylvania—but never before so 
convincingly. Assuredly, sooner or later, we shall hear 
of the appointment of a professor of “ graining” in the 
State u liversity. Ofthe fitness of Mr. Smethurst to 
Sccupy the chair there can be no reasonable doubt. 

* * 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY is flippantly described 
by an E nglish critic as “a Japanese Burne-Jones 
Who has studied in Paris and gone wrong.” 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 





THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE general effect of the water- 

color show at the National 

Academy of Design is uncom- 

monly good ; the walls are well 

covered with works that de- 

serve the space accorded to 

them, the decorations are mod- 

est and harmonious, and the 

display of the New York Etch- 

ing Club in the corridor is such 

as to deepen the generally fa- 

vorable impression made by the show. The Committee 

on Decorations have kept in the main to the wall hang- 

ings that have long been found most suitable for water- 

colors—pale yellow matting and Japanese chintzes, gray 

or brown, spotted with gold. Some fine rugs cover the 

balustrade of the corridor, and a few plaques, bronzes, 

and pieces of old silver are placed over the doors. Noth- 
ing distracts the eye from the paintings. 

It is again a matter of congratulation that the Evans 
prize of three hundred dollars should have been awarded 
in a manner that will meet with universal approval. 
The jury, which is the same as the Committee on Ad- 
missions, has singled out for the honor Mr. Walter L. 
Palmer, whose snow scene, ‘“‘ The Vale of Tawasentha,” 
is the most important work he has yet produced, and is 
marked by all the delicacy, refinement, and conscientious 
regard for natural fact which appear in his more re- 
stricted winter landscapes. The view is from a height 
overlooking a broad valley entirely covered with snow, 
through which winds a frozen stream, The reflection 
of the rising moon on the glassy surface of the ice is 
capitally rendered, and the difficult problem of indicating 
atmosphere and keeping objects in their relative planes 
of distance, though everything is sharply defined and in 
the purest tones of color, has seldom been so successfully 
met. Mr. Palmer has two other good snow scenes in 
the exhibition, and there are excellent pictures of similar 
subjects by R. M. Shurtleff, L. E. Van Gorder, a moon- 
rise over a road between flat, snow-covered fields, and 
William S. Bucklin a ‘“ Winter Sketch” in the woods. 
Mr. Leonard Ochtman’s “ Frosty Fields,” Mr. H. B. 
Snell’s “ The Impenetrable North,” Mr. Bruce Crane’s 
“ Winter,” a desolate stretch of undulating ground white 
with snow, and Mr. Charles Warren Eaton's “ Winter 
Moonrise” must be added to the number ; and, in short, 
there is no lack of pictures of at once a seasonable in- 
terest and of artistic merit. 

But there is plenty of summer to take the chill off. 
Mr. H. W. Ranger’s “ Evening” is a remarkably happy 
variation on his customary theme of brown cottage, 
green trees, and quiet pool. Mr. Frederick B, Williams's 
“Landscape” is a fine Turneresque composition, a view 
from a height, with fine masses of trees to right and left, 
and the single arch of a bridge in the middle distance 
forming a conspicuous centre. Two of Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith's Venetian views introduce some southern 
sunshine, and Mr. Alexander Schilling’s “ Hazy Spring 
Morning,” with its long row of willows bursting into 
leaf, is one of a number of paintings whose cool and 
tender greens and grays make a welcome transition be- 
tween bare winter scenes and full-fledged summer. 
Among these last, Mr. Horatio Walker's two excellent 
pictures of sheep, “ Spring,” with lambs in pasture, and 
“A Spring Pastoral,’’ with shorn sheep returning to the 
fold, are noticeable; and as a cattle piece, Mr. Carlton 
Wiggins’s black and white “ Holstein Cow” may be men- 
tioned with them. Mr. Childe Hassam’s solidly painted 
“Sunset Light on the Willows” is one of the most re- 
markable things that that somewhat remarkable painter 
has yet done. It isa study of a row of pollard willows 
seen against the western sky at evening, large patches of 
trunk and foliage lit by the yellow sunset, while others are 
thrown into cool green and gray shadow. Not only the 
color relations but the values, too, have been very well 
observed, and though on a smaller scale, the picture is 
almost as much of a success as his city snow scene of a 
few seasons ago. It renews our confidence in the 
painter’s future, which was becoming a little shaky of late. 

Mr. J. A. Fraser’s “ Passing Trains—A Cold Evening 








on Sixth Avenue” is commendable as an attempt to turn 
to account the picturesque effect of masses of vapor de- 
scending from the elevated trains into the street. But 
it is so painted as to produce the effect of a conflagration. 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards has an excellent marine, 
“ Channel Fisherman,” with plenty of motion in the water 
and in the flapping sails of the fishing smack which is 
rounding the head of a pier. Another very good marine 
is Mr. Ranger's “ Low Tide on Isle aux Grues, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence,”” with its stranded vessels, wet sands, and 
lowering sky. Mr. Samuel Colman is represented by a 
finely composed view of a windmill and canal at “ Zaan- 
dam, Holland ;” L. E. Van Gorder by an “ Old Fishing 
Town,” with boats and sheds, nets and geese, cottages 
and storehouses picturesquely jumbled together; Mr. 
W.5. Robinson by a “ Boat Landing at Night,” and Mr. 
C. A. Platt by a curious study of a reservoir and water- 
works, “ Ninfa.” 

There are many good figure pieces. For thorough 
workmanship and a capital rendering of expression Miss 
Clara T. McChesney’s “Old Blind Fiddler” takes the 
palm. It is a half-length and about half the size of life, 
and is very quietly treated, the flesh tones and the pale 
blues of the much worn jacket being the brightest colors 
in the picture, while the handling, though free, is very 
reserved. ‘Summer,’ by Eurilda Loomis France, is a 
smaller figure, very broadly painted in pure water-colors, 
set in a neglected garden full of orange lilies, with the 
long, unpainted side of an old farmhouse for background. 
If treated with the usual painful accuracy of beginners, 
the subject would be a dead failure; but Mrs. France is 
evidently not a beginner, and knows how to select, as 
her young woman is doing, a pretty bouquet of tones 
from an assemblage which in nature must have been 
rather trying to the eye. There are several small nudes, 
most of them promising. We must again express a wish 
that Mr. A. B. Davies would take a little pains with his 
drawing, His color takes care of itself and is very 
pleasing in “An Ideal” and “ Hepatica.” Mr. E, S. 
Hamilton’s little “‘ Andromeda” is also rich in color and 
careless in drawing. Mr. Albert Herter’s “ St. Alexis,” 
a pretty boy with a spray of almond in blossom, comes 
very near being a success, but is a trifle too yellow in 
the lights and too purple in the shadows, It is plain 
that a sunset light is intended, but both lights and 
shadows should have more play of color. Mr. Charles 
C, Curran’s small circular “ Study for a Decoration,” a 
back view of a well-shaped nude figure seated, is, every- 
thing considered, the most satisfactory work of this class 
in the exhibition. There are good and interesting figure 
pieces by C. S. Reinhart, Edwin A. Abbey, H. M. 
Rosenberg, F. S. Church, Irving R. Wiles, Livingston 
Platt, A. M. Turner, and Charles Levi. A number of 
Japanese water-colors includes “ Lotus” flowers and 
leaves, by Bairei, of Tokio, one of the best known of 
living Japanese painters; a street scene, “ Nichiren 
Preaching,” by Shinomura Kanzan, and drawings of 
plants and birds by other noted living artists. They 
form the only foreign contribution to the exhibition. 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to de- 
scribe the etchings. Mr.C. F. W. Mielatz is represented 
by two clever figure subjects, “ The End of the Story,” 
a young woman with a book in a window-seat, and “ Fin 
de Siécle,” the same young woman enjoying an after- 
dinner cigarette. Mr. Thomas Manley’s “ The Birch 
Wood” is a clever dry point after the manner of 
van s’Gravesande. Zorn has secured a follower in the 
person of Mr. Helleu, whose trial plate of two female 
heads is very boldly done. Mr. Charles J. Watson's 
“Mt. St. Michel” follows Whistler in its sketchy treat- 
ment of foreground and studied distance. Mr. Frank 
Short has clever studies of still-life and rustic architec- 
ture, Mr. Joseph Lauber a daintily drawn souvenir of 
at the World’s Fair, Mr. Gustave 
O. Hefferman some impressive night scenes, and Mr. 


the “ Moose Bridge’ 


Thomas J. Fogarty a spirited little etching of a pedes- 
trian under an umbrella. There is good work in Mr. 
Frank Scott’s studies of boats and in Mrs. Elizabeth Lor- 
ing Gatchell’s “ Incoming Tide” and other seaside studies. 

THERE was shown at the Durand-Ruel galleries on 
Fifth Avenue a collection of engraved gems, small 
mosaics, Italian carvings, majolica, and other ob- 
jects, which the owner has since disposed of at 
auction for the benefit of several New York City 
charities. The gems were mostly of late date, 
illustrating the decadence of the art; and there 
were many copies, but there were several fine 
pieces, especially of Renaissance times. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 





FIRST NOTICE, 


THE present exhibition of 
The Architectural League, at 
the Fine Arts Society’s build- 
ing, assumes proportions and 
an importance never before 
approached. Formerly a large, 
if not the greatest share of the 
decorative work shown was 
made up of loans of antiques, which, while they added 
to the interest of the show, gave it anything but a 
representative character. This year, there is so little 
that is not of home production that it can be disre- 
garded. All the five galleries on the ground floor are 
well filled, and there is a sort of overflow exhibition in 
the League’s room, on the second story, where are shown 
the drawings in competition for the prizes offered by the 
League and by Beaux-Arts Society, together with other 
interesting work by students of Columbia College and 
others. The exhibition committee deserve much credit 
for bringing order into this crowd of exhibits, and the 
sub-committee on decoration more particularly for the 
quiet and impressive effect which they have attained. 

The designs for painted decorations, stained glass, 
mosaics, and sculptures, when they do not form merely 
a feature in an important architectural scheme, we will 
treat as distinct classes of exhibits. The most notable 
work in that line is the group of drawings by the veteran, 
Elihu Vedder, for his ceiling in the dining-room of Mr. 
C. P. Huntington’s house on Fifth Avenue, a full descrip- 
tion of which wereserve for our next number. 

The remarkable display of sculpture in the small 
central gallery is effectively relieved against a back- 
ground of gilt paper. At either side, the doorways lead- 
ing into the small side galleries were decorated by span- 
drels, with life-size figures in high relief of a nude youth 
and a man, each with scroll and torch, by Mr. Olin B. 
Warner, and two draped female figures, by Mr. C. H. 
Niehaus, representing Painting and Sculpture. A cast 
of Mr. Karl Bitter’s tympanum to the main doorway of 
Trinity Church, with a figure of Christ preaching, is dis- 
posed over the entrance door. Mr, Bitter’s statue of 
St. Louis, for Mr. George Vanderbilt’s new chateau, is 
a fine example of decorative sculpture in the round. Of 
smaller works, the most beautiful are the two kneeling 
child angels, in relief, by Mr. Daniel C. French, intended 
for the Clarke monument, Boston. The broad and 
varied folds of the draperies are treated with much dis- 
tinction. Mr. Henry Linder’s “ Plaster Sketch for Man- 
tel” shows a rather heavy, Egyptian-looking pilaster, 
against which leans an exceedingly long-limbed, but 
very graceful female figure with artfully disordered 
drapery. A large number of plaster casts from Renais- 
sance wood-carvings, panels, and pilasters, wrought with 
charming arabesques, were lent by Mr. George A. 
Schastey, Jr., and several handsome reproductions in 
glazed faience, after Luca della Robbia and Donatello, 
by the Grueby Fafence Co. A very pretty bronze 
statuette of a Bacchante, by Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, 
a reduction of his fine statue which has been purchased 
by the French Government for the Luxembourg, and a 
smaller statuette of “Fame,” by the same sculptor, were 
the only important works in bronze. Mr. Rowland 
Rhodes’s handsome group, “ Youth’s first Recognition 
of Love;” a number of beautifully designed and executed 
medals, by Mr. A. Roty, lent by Mr. Samuel P. Avery ; 
Mr. Thomas Eakins’s relief of artillerymen for the Battle 
Monument at Trenton, N. J., and the plaster models for 
the classic bronZe doors to the Morosini monument at 
Woodlawn Cemetery were other works of importance. 
The frame of the doors is ornamented with large 
rosettes and oblong panels of passion-flowers, grapes, 
and pomegranates, and the bars of the grille are 
arranged to form a cross. Some specimens of burnt- 
wood work, by Mr. J. W. Fosdick, may give some enter- 
prising architect a hint for the employment of this mode 
of decoration on a lage scale. Some good designs for 
furniture are shown by Little, Brown & Moore; ham- 
mered brass sconces of original: design, by W. Kellock 
Brown ; and there were several elaborate pieces of orna- 
mental iron and bronze work, of which the most attrac- 
tive was an iron fire-dog, with a bronze statuette of a 
boy warming his hands, by Caroline C. Peddle. 
Elaborate East Indian wood-carvings are shown by Mr. 
Lockwood de Forest, and there are clever carvings of 
fishes in relief by Mr. Robert Arthur, and a wooden 





panel of a wainscot with delicate carvings of festoons, 
flowers, and foliage, in the Louis XV. style, by Mr. 
George A. Schastey, Jr. The designs for the Hahne- 
mann monument which have been awarded prizes, those 
of Messrs. Niehaus, Loester, and Clarke remain on 
exhibition. 

Owing to lack of space, we can only mention the 
most important of the architectural drawings in this 
number, although the generality of those shown are 
better than ever before. The reign of Queen Anne is 
finally over, even in the country house, and more re- 
served and dignified styles than that associated with her 
name are coming in fashion. Noteworthy as giving a 
hint as to the propriety of employing colored fafence 
along with brickwork is Mr. A. C. Munoz’s clever draw- 
ing of the doorway of Santa Paula, Seville. The mod- 
ern French Renaissance, which is derived much more 
from the classic Greek than from the Roman, has inspired 
Mr. Ernest Flagg in his imposing designs for the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery at Washington, and has also influ- 
enced Mr. T. Henry Randall in his Baltimore Music 
Hall, and Mr. Bruce Price’s very handsome front to the 
American Surety Co.’s Building on Broadway. This 
last is the most promising design for that “béte noir” 
of architects, the office building, that we have seen. A 
row of well-proportioned Ionic columns decorate the 
ground floor, above which are placed against the piers 
caryatides supporting an entablature. The window 
openings throughout are rectangular, framed with sim- 
ple mouldings, and leave substantial piers clear from 
basement to attic. This severe design compares very 
favorably with Mr. Post’s far more elaborate adaptation 
of Corinthian and other details in his design for the 
Bank of Pittsburg. The interior drawings for the dec- 
oration of St. Matthew’s Church at Washington, by 
Heins and La Farge, are of considerable interest, not 
only for their own sake, but because the architects are 
those selected for the New York Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John’s, in which the problem in the interior will be 
practically the same. The church is a barrel-vaulted 
Romanesque edifice with a dome at the intersection of 
nave and transept. The vault is colored a dull yellow 
(in the New York Cathedral we understand it is to be 
in gold mosaic), with, at the spring of the vault, a row 
of single figures of saints separated by palm trees, the 
colors of draperies and foliage being tones of blue and 
green. The piers and the walls of the clere-story are 
dull venetian red and yellow, and the pendentives of the 
dome have medallions of saints and vine branches ona 
blue ground. Over the altar is a huge mosaic figure of 
Christ. A small study for a scheme in sculpture for the 
exterior of Alexander Hall, Princeton College, by 
Messrs. J. Massey Rhind and William A. Potter, shows 
the piers on either side of a large rose window masked 
by superposed panels filled with reliefs, and, beneath 
the window, a row of figures. The effect should be 
quite grandiose. The gold medal of the League has 
been awarded to Mr. A. H. Wright, of Quincy, Mass., 
and the silver medal to Mr. H. L. Duhring, Jr., of 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., for designs for the main stairway of 
a national library. The medal of the Beaux-Arts So- 
ciety has gone to Mr. F. R. Mann, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, for his design for a small 
theatre for cantatas. The measured drawings of Trin- 
ity Church and the New York City Hall, by students of 
Columbia College, show the thoroughly practical nature 
of the instruction provided there, and, together with 
other drawings by pupils of the same institution, a cor- 
responding progress in taste and skill when compared 
with last year’s exhibits. 

We will return to the consideration of the architec- 
tural designs, interior and exterior, next month. 





AT Avery’s Gallery there has been held an interesting 
exhibition of drawings by Mr. Boughton, illustrating 
Irving’s story of “Rip Van Winkle.” Most of these 
drawings were full of character and dramatic movement, 
and they may be said to have represented the artist at 
his best. 
















EXHIBITION OF THE WOMAN’S ART CLUB. 





FoR some years past this organization has been stead- 
ily making progress, and this year’s exhibition, which 
was opened at Klackner’s gallery on February 11th, was 
decidedly the best that it has held. Theclub extends a 
welcome to outsiders, who are not slow to respond, 
Miss Cassatt, Madame Manet (Berthe Morisot), Miss 


Wally Moes, and others had very interesting paintings, 
Miss W. Walker is another outsider, not so well known 
as these, but who shows decided talent. Her two stud- 
ies of the nude, one of life size in oils and a small water- 
color, “ Asleep,” prove her possessed of a genuine feel- 
ing for the treatment of flesh, and if her sense of relg- 
tions is as yet a little vague, there is evidence in her 
work that she is striving to make it more exact. Miss 
Cassatt’s portrait of a young lady in black against the 


dark red background of a theatre interior is wel! mod- 
elled and interestingly handled, and Madame Minet’s 


“Jeune Femme Assise,” all in silvery grays and dull 
ochreous tints, relieved by the green leaves and pink 
flowers of an hydrangea, is a charming bit of impression- 
ism. Miss Katherine H. Greatorex has a broadly treated 
“Bateau Lavoir” in water-colors, in which the women 
washing at the boat’s edge would be none the worse for 
a little more care given to the drawing ; yet their actions 
are well observed, and the pale colors of their cotton 
dresses against the dark sides of the house-boat make a 
pleasant passage of color. Quite as broad and effective, 
but much more carefully drawn and modelled, was a 
young sleeping Dutch “ Mother,” by Miss Wally Moes, 


To most of these Dutch painters and their pupils the 
name of “Sensitivists,” which has been given to their 
brethren of the pen, might be fitly applied. Their color 
is almost always in low and broken tones, as in this case, 
of brown and blue; they love diffused light and trans- 
parent shadow, and centre their observation of form on 
the features, which, as in this sleeping girl, are modelled 
with great refinement. Stiil another outsider of talent is 
Miss C. C. Haynes, whose “ A Lady Seated” is a bold, 
but measurably successful portrait arrangement, the 


lady being in white against a white marble mantel- 
piece in a room, the general tone of which is a yrayish 
green. 

The loadstone which draws so much good work from 
the outside is undoubtedly the talent contained in the 


club itself. Miss Clara T. McChesney’s “ Potato Dig- 
gers” and “ A Sunny Corner,” Miss Rosalie Gill’s * Por- 


trait,” and Miss Amy Cross’s “ Interior ; Woodchopper 
and his Wife,” show the influence of the Dutch school 
at its best. The last-named picture is a very pleasing 


bit of genre. The old man lighting his pipe, the old 
woman sipping her coffee, the old cat lapping her saucer 


of milk, make a picture of perfect domestic felicity. Sev- 
eral of the best things are in pastels. Such is Miss Anita 
C. Ashley’s “ Study of a Woman,” the head and bust, 
very delicately modelled, the face in shadow, with pearls 
in the brown hair, against'a dark green background. 


Such; too, is Miss Katherine M. Huger’s “ Factory at 
Ellenville,” a well-chosen bit of real life, with girls and 
women in a rude, barn-like building, busily engaged 
in the weaving of osier cases for glass carboys. Miss 


Emilie Slade’s “ Iris” is a charming half-length portrait 
of a young girl in pastels, with a green sunlit back- 
ground. 

Miss Anna Wood Brown’s “ Little Pickaninny” is a 
not quite successful, but very promising attempt to paint 
in values. Ths dusky complexions of the girl and baby 


are well rendered, but the drapery is a trifle too s ngly 
painted, and does not keep its place. Miss Matilda 
Brown’s “In the Lane,” with yoked oxen in the back- 
ground and fowlsin the foreground, is, of the three cate- 
gories in which it might be placed, best as a study of 
landscape. Other landscapes of merit are Miss C. B. 
Coman’s “ Old Houses in the Mill Pond,” Miss E. Rich- 
ardson Cherry's “ An Adobe,” Miss Julia T. Fidlitz’s 
“ A Marine,” Miss Ketcham’s “ Peconic Bay,” Miss Luf- 
kin’s “ Willows at Grand Pré” and Miss Sarah Sewall 
Monroe’s “Old Fishing Boats.” Of the many *pretly 
drawings of flowers, we found Miss C. Hecker Locke's 
“ Roses,” Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols’s red and white 
roses in glass vessels, and Miss F. M. Jones’s “ Wood 
Azalea” especially pleasing. There was a good “ Por- 
trait Bust” in plaster, by Miss‘Grace F. Randolph, and 
two pretty bas-reliefs, a portrait in bronze and “ The 
Old Guard” in plaster, by Miss J. N. Hammond. The 
pictures by Miss Cassatt and Madame Manet were lent 
by Durand-Ruel & Co., and those by Miss Amy Cross 
and Miss Wally Moes by Knoedler & Co. 
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THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB EXHIBITION. 





EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITS—DECORATIVE POSTERS. 


EXTREMES met in the February exhibition at the 
Union League Club. The new Art Committee, of 
which we are glad to see Mr. Harry Watrous is again 
at the head, with a company of fellow-committeemen 
united by sympathy in taste and aims, contrived an ex- 
hibition that must have appealed at once to the con- 
servative forces of the institution and to the more “fin 
de sitcle” members. 

In the first room was a well-chosen collection of pic- 
tures by American artists born prior to the nineteenth 
century, while in the adjoining lecture-room Mr. Will- 
jam Martin Johnson had aided the committee in bring- 
ing together a collection of something over a hundred 
«“ Posters,” most of them printed and published, but not 
a few of them originals. 

The collection of early American painters represented 
a great deal of hard work onthe part of Mr. Watrous, 
and the result was so interesting that it is to be hoped 
he and the committee may feel encouraged to repeat the 
experiment; for, as yet, the field has hardly been more 
than entered. The list of painters goes back to Smy- 
bert, Slackburn, and Copley—Copley but poorly repre- 
sente|, as always seems his fate in New York; but 
Blac'.burn was shown by an excellent example, much 
the best we have ever seen, although in the cleaning 
made necessary by the condition of the~painting, the 


‘restorer’s zeal has carried him too far. Smybert is 


amusingly manifested, but the part he played in the de- 
velopment of art in America will always win respect for 
his nme, in spite of his wooden people painted in his 
wooden way. Benjamin West, John Trumbull, Thomas 
Sully, Charles Willson Peale, and his son, Rembrandt, 
with Dunlap, Wright, and Savage, are all gathered here, 
and if they do not all put their best foot foremost, yet 
they re all interesting. The later painters fare better. 
Washington Allston’s “ The Angel Liberating St. Peter 
from Prison” is a charming specimen of the artist, al- 
ways best seen in his smaller works. The figure of the 
angel is nobly graceful in pose, and the white robe a 
beautiful piece of painting. The effect of the figure is 
somewhat marred by the rather finical treatment of the 
head. Is this a finished sketch for the larger picture of 
the same subject now in the chapel of the insane asy- 
lum at Worcester, or a replica in little? The head in 
the larger picture is a portrait of the first wife of All- 
ston. There was an uncommonly good Jarvis shown, a 
portrait of Mrs. William Minturn, and a good example 
of Ingham’s highly finished, but strong and effective 
way of painting. Considering the real excellence of 
many of these early American painters and the es- 
sential value of their work in the development of our 
art, is it not time that serious steps were taken to make 
a historical collection of American painting from the 
beginning ? 

The collection of “ Posters” no doubt proved to many 
visitors far more attractive than the pictures. It isa pity 
that more justice could not have been done to them in 
the hanging. The Lecture Hall is a forbidding barracks 
at the best, but it is most absurdly incongruous with the 
tipsy, devil-may-care jollity of these posters, huddled, as 
if in fright, along the side walls, where they could only 
be seen by squeezing one’s self in and out among the 
shin-breaking settees. There was little that was new, 
as the former exhibition at the Club, chiefly made up of 
Cheret’s work and Grasset’s, from the collection of Mr. 
Lawrence and the more recent, highly interesting dis- 
play of Mr. Rhead’s posters at Wunderlich’s gallery, had 
familiarized us with most that was shown. If Cheret 
shows himself still unrivalled in his peculiar field—and 
it would not be easy to match such a union of auda- 
cious vulgarity of motive with such consummate skill 
in design, practically adapted to the purpose of the 
work—it will be admitted that Rhead is also master 
of a style of his own, in spite of- occasional resem- 
blances and borrowings, whigh are in fact no more than 
every artist of work allows himself. This extremely 
clever artist and often powerful as well as charming de- 
signer was not, however, seen at his best nor to advan- 
tage. Grasset had little better showing ; his “ Napoleon,” 
made for The Century, admirably serves its purpose ; 
but it is an amusingly audacious steal from Henri 
Regnault’s “ General Prim.” But Grasset’s “ Librairie 
Roma tique” is still as fine as ever. A charming 
*xamp ic of Willette’s sympathetic design was not in 
the catalogue, but the visitor could not miss it. 
Willette is the Prudhon of the new movement. Some 














of Mr. Penfield’s monthly posters for Harper's Magazine 
are clever, but the earlier ones still seem to us the best. 
Mr. Dudley Hardy’s “‘ To-Day” is spirited, and its stiff 
angularity is in expressive keeping with the present 
horrible fashions. Mr, William-Martin Johnson's cata- 
logue, with his own designs for the cover, is a pleasing 
souvenir of a pleasing occasion. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

A JOINT exhibition of the Cosmopolitan and the 
Palette clubs closed in Chicago on February 16th with 
few sales, but considerable increase of reputation to the 
first-named society. The Palette Club is a purely fem- 
inine organization, and, what does not always follow, a 
weak one. The Cosmopolitan showed some excellent 
landscapes by Charles Francis Browne, F. C. Peyrand, 
and George L. Schreiber. It also made a notable ex- 
hibit of sculpture, in which were busts by Lorado Taft 
and Johannes Gelert, two fine bas-reliefs dealing with 
the life of Father Marquette, by H. A. MacNeil, and 
some charming little portrait sketches by Miss Bessie 
Potter, dainty and vital as the Tanagra figurines. 











“THE UNWILLING MODEL.” BY PAUL PEEL. 


THE late Paul Peel was a young Canadian artist who 
had won honors in the Salon for his skilful painting of 
pretty naked children. His work had the misfortune of 
being too popular, so that cheap reproductions of" his 
rosy youngsters warming themselves after a bath or 
defying their nurse to clothe them with the garments of 
civilization have become common, and have even been 
used as advertisements of soap, powder, and the like. 
His widow has recently taken up her abode in Chicago. 
She contributed two large paintings by him to the re- 
cent exhibition of the Cosmopolitan Club, and has others 
in her private collection. 


AMONG the Indianapolis painters whose work is mak- 
ing some stir in the West, T. C. Steele is pre-eminent 
for broad handling, poetic spirit, and agreeable color. 
He is of the Impressionist school, and deals in the glori- 
fication of the commonplace Indiana landscape. It 
may be remembered that when the national jury at Chi- 
cago was chalking its J, z, or 3 on works entered for the 
World’s Fair, T. C. Steele was the only Western artist 
whose canvas was deemed worthy of a 1. 


THE display of the models submitted in competition 
for the Hahnemann monument at Washington was the 










most important of.the lesser New York exhibitions of 
the month. There were some two dozen competitors, 
whose works were, as is usual on such occasions, desig- 
nated by numbers. A very few designs called for only 
the single figure of the founder of homeopathy, and of 
these the most attractive showed him as a young man 
in eighteenth century costume standing and examining 
the contents of a retort which he holds in his right 
hand. An old-fashioned German chair is by his side. 
But the majority of the artists represented favored the 
Greek exhedra for the general design of the monument. 
In the most imposing model of the sort, the space en- 
closed was a very long and shallow rectangle, the high 
back of the stone bench showing two panels for reliefs, 
and in the centre, on a tall pedestal, a seated figure of 
the physician, with an angel with outspread wings at 
his back, denoting, we presume, the source of his in- 
spiration. In two compositions of the sort the seat 
forms a parabolic curve, and is ornamented beside the 
central figure with smaller allegorical figures. In the 
one case these are semi-nude males, intended, as the 
neighboring inscriptions show, to symbolize Mind and 
Light. In the other the two female figures, disposed, 
with poor judgment, it seems to us, upon the seat in- 
tended for passers-by, may be known by their attributes 
to image Medicine and Charity. A graceful winged 
genius, nude, lays a wreath upon the pedestal which 
bears the principal figure. Two sculptors have hit upon 
the plan of a central pillar supporting the statue, with 
three groups of smaller figures on lower pedestals 
about it. And one combines with the favorite ex- 
hedra a massive rectangular structure, with a semi- 
circular recess from which projects a heavy base sup- 
porting a seated figure. Except for the innovation of 
putting statues and spectators on a level, which does 
not commend itself to our sense of fitness, the design 
No. 17, with its handsome seated figures and nude 
genius, would seem to promise the best general effect. 
The first prize was awarded to Mr. Niehaus, whose de- 
sign will presumably be carried out. 


A SPECIAL exhibition of etchings and drawings at 
Keppel’s Gallery introduced to the New York public a 
new etcher of promise in the person of Mr. D. Y. Cam- 
eron. The drawings were in lead-pencil, and included 
a charming female head of Italian type. The etch- 
ings were mostly of architectural subjects, but in- 
cluded some remarkable landscapes and a few firmly 
drawn portrait heads, The subjects are Scotch, Dutch, 
and Italian, and we were particularly struck with “ The 
Windmill, Zaandam,” “ Rowallan’s Towers,” ‘“ Dun- 
dee,”’ a distant view of the city,and “ A Venetian Foun- 
tain.” Mr. Cameron has the true etcher’s instinct for 
contrasting line with mass and restricted shadows with 
broad spaces of light. He seldom labors for tone, but 
usually secures it as a result of judicious reserve. 


Mr. R. D. GRay’s exhibition of screen pictures in 
colors from photographs of the scenery of the Yosem- 
ite Valley was more successful than corresponding 
attempts in printed photographs have yet been. The 
reason, doubtless, is in the superior purity of the colors 
employed. Mr. Gray’s lantern slides are tinted by the 
light being passed through colored glass, which when 
several colors are superposed gives broken tints of a 
purity and brilliancy impossible to attain with pigments. 
For the same reason he is enabled to use the scientific 
primaries—red, green and blue—obtaining a seemingly 
pure yellow by superposing red or green. Red and 
green pigments mixed would make gray. The negatives 
he takes separately, using orthochromatic plates and 
color screens. The effect when thrown upon canvas is 
startlingly like nature, and needs only movement to be 
quite illusory. 


Mr. THEODORE ROBINSON'S exhibition of paint- 
ings, held at Macbeth’s Gallery, showed that clever 
Impressionist in many moods, and making remarkable 
progress in his special line of work. To make a flat 
field or expanse of water appear to recede in something 
like the aérial perspective of nature, not that conven- 
tionally adopted in most studios, to bring light and color 

into his shadows, and to give a genuine out-of- 

doors impression, seems to be Mr. Robinson’s aims; 
and in works such as his “Low Tide Riverside 

Yacht Club,” “ Virginia Woods,” “On the Canal,” 

and “Grain Field, New Jersey” he has measurably 

succeeded, 
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AN ART STUDENT'S YEAR IN PARTS, 


Ill.—THE SALON, 


ARCH came, and our thoughts 
went beyond our little circle 
to take in the whole orbit of 
continental art. The open- 
ing day of the Salon ap- 
proached. But before the 
breaking of that radiant day 
came the ordeal of trial by 
jury; nay, before that the 
excited discussion of what 

shall we do, how shall we make a hit—even how shall 

we gain an entrance? The strongest of our fellows left 
the school to undertake their works in private; we 
missed their presence, but our studios were filled with 
rumors of their plans, and .some of us could boast of 
having seen first sketches, fingered costumes, and 
passed our judgment on pose and detail. From the 
men’s studio, too, “ le patron” and the gossipy “ bonne” 
brought us fragments of news. Such and such one’s 
work was ‘“épatant,” could not fail of an honorable 
mention, and, justice being done, “un tel” could not 
escape a medal. And we shared their excitement and 





their honors. 

I pass over the days of suspense awaiting the report 
of the jury. Marie Bashkirtseff wrote of them: ‘ From 
two o’clock I have been upon the rack. Villenille came 
to see me and asked, ‘ What news of the Salon ?’ ‘ None,’ 
I replied. ‘ But you must have passed, since they have al- 
ready reached the letter C.’ That is all I know. I can 
scarcely hold my pen, my hand trembles, I feel utterly 
powerless.” Later, she adds, “I have made the great- 
est effort to appear unconcerned and receive visitors. 
I have sent about forty telegrams, ” Later still she 
adds, “I have a few lines from Julian; my picture is 
accepted.” 

Varnishing day arrived. It always falls on a Sunday. 
Varnishing of course is the merest pretext to allow the 
artists and their friends a chance to view their works 
before the Salon is open to the world. Happy were 
they who possessed a ticket of admission. There were 
pictures for all tastes, on the walls and in the crowd, of 
notables—an endless procession. I turned away from 
a picture by Bastien-Lepage to gaze at Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and interrupted a philosophic summing up of the 
merits of the impressionist school to take in the distin- 
guished traits of a knot of men made up of world-known 
painters and sculptors, a duke, and a senator. A tower- 
ing figure in the throng was Wolf, the critic, and we 
tried to read in the ponderous expression of his face 
the next day condemnation of the picture before which 
he stood. Workmen in blouses, varnish pots in their 
hands, were still propelling the gigantic step-ladders 
upon which they operate, and here and there was seen 
some ill-starred painter climbing to the sky line to glaze 
his picture, being too poor to pay to have it done. But 
who stopped to sympathize with an unfortunate in the 
presence of a thousand works of art! Students, passing, 
made their jokes about the man and his production, 
but the crowd did not see him. 

I was in the studio of a very great artist a few days 
after the opening of the Salon, and, awaiting my turn to 
address him, listened to the following appeal by a poor- 
ly dressed man with a troubled face, in answer to the 
salutation of “ the master.” 

“ Monsieur, I am Monsieur—I am distressed by the posi- 
tion given to my picture in the Salon; it is absolutely 
spoiled. It is a work of many small figures, which in 
their high position have the appearance of tiny puppets. 
I” 

The Master (coldly): “ Monsieur has only to write 
to the jury if he thinks himself unjustly treated.” 

Artist; “ Pardon me; that is what I have done with- 
out effect. Now, a word from Monsieur would make, 
everything right. My picture represents two years’ labor 
and I have depended upon its success. I—” 

The Master (conclusively): “I regret it; but I can- 
not interfere with the decisions of the jury.” And the 
poor man, with a profound and piteous salutation, went 
away. 

But the rejected of one day may be the masters of the 
next. Remember Millet, and Rousseau, and Corot, and 
Courbet. Corot laughingly used to relate the début of 
one ofhis pictures. “No one looked at it,” he said, “ un- 
til, remembering that people are like flies, 1 went and 
stood before it. Thentwo people came. The man said, 





‘Well, now, that is not bad; there is something in this.’ 
‘Come away,’ said the woman; ‘it’s horrid.’”” Later 
the picture sold for more than. twenty-five thousand 
francs, and the proud possessor gave a dinner in its 
honor. But Corot could well afford to smile; he never 
knew privation. 

From the opening of the Salon to the close of the 
year but one great art interest remained to us, the 
“concours” of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, from which 
we women, by law and custom, were excluded. But 
they could not bar out our interest, and we eagerly 
watched the official reports of the examinations to learn 
the rank of our friends, finding often an American 
among the ten candidates for the “ Prix de Rome,” al- 
though of course he would be ruled out summarily from 
further contest on account of being a foreigner. 

With July our diminishing members were reduced to 
a peaceful and orderly band, and through the summer 
months, in an atmosphere heavy and enervating, per- 
sisted a little band of workers, whose pale faces and 
languid air, when autumn came, contrasted markedly 
with the color and vivacity of those comrades fresh from 
Norman and Breton sketching grounds, who came to 
join them in October, completing thus the cycle of one 
year and entering upon another. 

The Salon to a student fresh from America is a reve- 
lation. It places his mind at once “en rapport” with con- 
temporary spirits. Art ceases to him tobe an illumina- 
tion or a vocation or an acquiremment; it reveals itself the 
exponent of present life. Inthe Louvre he finds a detailed 
history of past thought, in the Luxembourg a choice 
library of later modern feeling ; in the Salon he finds the 
whole, the noble and the ignoble, from which to make 
his own selection. The mental discipline of the effort 
is tremendous. At first all he can do is to fill his mind 
with facts, flanked by staring interrogation marks, 
which are bowled down in slow succession by the 
knowledge he gains from his continental neighbors. 
Every new experience contributes to his understanding 
of the Salon—that is, of living art, the teachings of his- 
tory and customs, the unfolding of a new language and 
its literature, and contact with people of another mind. 


IV.—WOMAN’S RESTRICTED OPPORTUNITIES FOR ART 
STUDY. 

Woman’s share in France in all the opportunities for 
art study is trifling. The government has done nothing 
for women artists, and until the rise of Julian, their 
schools were all of the amateur, fine-lady order. But 
Monsieur Julian poses asa liberal patron, and offers them 
unparalleled advantages. By paying him twice as much 
money as do the men students, they are allowed to 
stumble on with one half of the instruction that the 
men receive, and never a criticism of the figure, although 
it is by their knowledge of the figure that men are 
judged. What can be expected from such unequal ad- 
vantages! The women’s work is feebler than the 
men’s. I make one exception: women draw the head 
better than men do. At the end of the week, when the 
work is all done, the women receive upon it a well- 
rounded criticism that clears their minds, affirms their 
judgment, and opens out new possibilities of gain, or 
turns them squarely back to retrace steps and begin the 
search again. The men receive in the mzdd/e of the 
week judgment and counsel on the work begun on 
Monday, and at the end of the week a summing up of 
what has been achieved. And yet the women surpass 
them in drawing heads! Do you know that artists 
agree that the most difficult thing in art is to reproduce 
a head? Imagine, then, our pride, when the patron 
carried one of our drawings, as he sometimes did, to the 
atelier of the men, with a: “ Behold, gentlemen, what 
the ladies above can do!” 

And what could we not do if our schools were equip- 
ped as are those of our brothers, if equal effort were 
made to develop our powers, and equal honor were our 
goal? We need the influence of strong co-workers, and 
through them a higher daily standard of excellence, for 
occasional study of superior work has not the power 
with the student that has the immediate presence of a 
skilful artist whose growing design the beginner has but 
to turn his head to see, and as it shapes itself under the 
ready touch of its evolver is an illustrated lesson of how 
to look at nature, how to proceed, and what may be 
achieved. 

Conventional France, seeing the growing importance 
of women in art, demands from them at large better re- 
sults; and where can they obtain their training but in 
the schools where are the ablest workers ? 


It is not to be wondered at, then, that some women 
lay aside convention and enter the studios for both sexes 
where daily life is quite another thing—less law, and 


order, and cleanliness, and decorum, but better artistic 
. conditions, and twice the instruction for less than half 
the cost 


Lay this before you. An American girl goes abroad 
with a little money that she has saved by depriving her- 
self of even the necessaries of life. She has not the ru- 
dimentary art education that a French child gets in the 
public schools; she is past twenty, is utterly devote: in 
her mind to the work she has chosen, knows that her 
time of study is very short, perhaps only a twelvemonth, 
and in it she feels that she must have ¢he dest. She con- 
sults an eminent woman. artist, who says : “Enter the 
men’s school; it is the only way.” She talks wit!) an- 
other, who gives the same advice, and she follows it, 
Such a one wrote home at the beginning of her study: 
“T cannot affirm that I enjoy working in a rox of 
Frenchmen, but they let me thoroughly alone.” One 
may not dwell upon the details of an existence so dis- 
pleasing. Only the intense bending of one’s energi:s to 
work, the visible progress that one makes, and the sym- 
pathetic interest of the masters render it tolerable. 


Do their European comrades respect these wom: n of 
independent action? Impossible, from their inherited 
ideal of womanhood. Do they treat them with outward 
courtesy? Yes, with absolute courtesy, and wih a 
kindliness that shows itself in all the little forms of ‘aily 


intercourse. - 

Yet great as may be a woman’s love of art, earnest 
her purpose, and deep her consciousness of latent povver, 
she must understand what she is doing and rvflect 
twice before she chooses this condemned mode of study, 
A mixed school is no place for an amateur. Only the 
utmost seriousness of purpose can excuse this departure 
from established customs that have their origin in our 
best sentiments. But in the end, women like Rosa 
Bonheur and Elisabeth Gardiner need no apology for 
art methods and art manners. 

J. SUTHERLAND. 





IF a canvas “ cockles,” that is, shows a tendency to 
become raised or indented in spots, a slight moistening at 
the back with a sponge and warm water will often rectify 
the fault. If the paint itself blisters the matter is more 
serious, but not without remedy. Soften the paint a 


little by applying petroleum. When sufficiently elastic to 
be handled without danger of breaking, pierce the blis- 
ter with a needle at the middle, inject through the hole 
with a very small syringe, such as surgeons use, a small 


quantity of varnish, and press the blister flat, wiping away 
the superfluous varnish. It must be kept under pressure 


until the varnish hastime to dry, and this is best done by 
laying on first a piece of paper covered with paste to pre- 
vent adhesion, and on top of that a flat piece of zinc or 


of heavy glass, with edges well rounded so as to leave 
no mark. 


WHEN a canvas is torn or cut, it is common to fix on 


at the back a piece of fine canvas with hot wax, and re- 
paint. This1s a bad plan, because the new painting does 
not take well on pure wax, and because the wax does 
not keep out humidity. The new color then is apt to 
scale off and the borders of the cut to decay. The fol- 
lowing is a better plan: Lay the painting face down on 
a marble slab, with a sheet of paper well wetted with 
petroleum under it. Bring the edges of the cut together 
and flatten them well with a flat-iron moderately jheat- 
ed. Then apply a ground made of white lead and caseine 


glue, and over that a piece of thin sized paper. Ps the 
flat-iron again, and when dry cover the paper wit! the 
glue, upon which a smaller piece of fine canvas may be 
glued much more solidly than upon the old canvas. \Vhen 
dry, the whole should get several coats of varnish, \When 


this is done the picture is to be reversed, the oiled paper 
removed, and the mark filled where necessary with a 
mastic of caseine glue and any required color in pow- 


der. Before repainting, the spot should be varnished. 


To make caseine glue—the best of all glues for every 
purpose—take twenty parts by weight of caseine in pow- 
der (to be got of a druggist), steep in one hundred parts 
of cold water for a quarter of an hour, stirring well \ itha 
wooden spoon or stick, add four parts of ammonia lit! le by 
little, still stirring. The mixture thickens slowly. When 
it becomes ropy, add ten parts of glycerine and strain 
through fine muslin. It should be used within twenty- 
four hours after making. 
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ALBERT LYNCH. 





HE painter of the modern society woman 
at her best, and who, having been all his 
life acquainted with her, respects her too 
‘highly to either play the cynic in her regard 
or grossly flatter her, is by birth a South 

American. Aman of extreme modesty and sensitive toa 
fault, he never pushes himself or clamors for recognition. 
He is therefore a favorite with other artists, who sincerely 
admire and perhaps envy the man who is able to do with- 
out notoriety. He ascribes his talent to his grandfather, 
whose admiration for Napoleon led him to paint every 
incident in the conqueror’s career, as general and as 
sovereign, and whose pres- 

ents to his grandson were 








little drawings, many of them printedincolors. Follow- 
ing ‘“‘Son Altesse La Femme,” Lynch has illustrated for 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. Maupassant’s novel, 
“Pierre et Jean,” and his latest important work in that 
line, the water-color illustrations to Theodore Bentzon’s 
“ Jacqueline,” was also done for that firm. He is a par- 
ticularly delicate colorist, loving pale and rather grayish 
tones ; yet he can seldom be prevailed upon to restrict 
himself to black and white. Among illustrators in color 
he is easily foremost, but when reproduced in mono- 
chrome his compositions not seldom look unbalanced 
because the color is an integral part of his design. 
Lynch’s paintings are full of poetry, and remind 
one of the verses of Alfred de Musset. His palette 
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foreground and scatters their petals with the other. A 
dark hill throws out the long white robe of the figure, 
but her pretty head is relieved against an expanse of 
saffron-colored sky at the top. Yet Lynch has by no 
means reached the apogee of his talent. He is only 
thirty-three, and has many years before him in which to 
strengthen his technique and gain in skill and confidence. 





FIGURE DRAWING, 





It used to be the practice—and it still is in some 
backward places—to set the pupil to copy from litho- 
graphs drawings of noses, ears, and other separate 
features, It was a bad practice, for an eye or a nose 
cannot be studied to any 
purpose apart from the 
surrounding features. But 





usually little boxes of wa- 
ter-colors, with which he 
copied the old gentleman’s 
paintings. Sent to Belgium. 
to beeducated, young Lynch 
attracted some attention as 
illustrator of a college jour- 
nal, “Le Canard.” The 
shect was even noticed by 
Jules Claretie in “ L'Inde- 
pendance Belge,” but this 
was the occasion of its de- 
mise, for the Minister of 
Public Instruction called 
upon the college authorities 
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to suppress it, and, whether 
willing or not, they had to 
obey. On leaving college, 
Mr. Lynch, whose vocation 
was already determined, en- 
tered the atelier of the 
painter Gabriel Ferrier, un- 
der whose personal super- 
vision he studied for several 
years. He is outspoken in 
his dislike of the rough man- 
ners permitted in French 
art schools, which, in this 
respect at least, might copy 
our American schools with 
advantage. The pupils be- 
to arrive at eight o’clock 


Le ene 


gal 
A.M. in a big dingy room, 
where the air was clouded 
with tobacco smoke, and 
where a late comer might 
get a glimpse of the model 
if he could between the 
crowded easels of his 
brother students. Every- 
body smoked or sang, or, 
from time to time, varied 
these amusements by imi- hae ea 
tating the noises of dogs, Sat Gh 
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cocks, cats, and other ani- 


gal 





mals, Atnoon, when those . 
provided with money went . ioe 

out to breakfast at some Seats 
restaurant, while the others, 5 fa'y Ag 

who had brought their food : Yee iS 
with them, disposed of it in eee ts 
the already tainted atmos- Bs a 








phere of the atelier, young 
Lynch was happy to inhale, 
the fresher air of the streets, 
and usually” spent part of 
the hour in sketching along 
the quays. Sometimes he even failed to return for the 
afternoon session, and went to continue his sketching in 
the Bois de Boulogne. He probably learnt more in this 
way than at the school; and it was during these sketching 
excursions that he probably formed his ideal of feminine 
beauty, which is quite diffetent from the Spanish-Amer- 
ican type, and is much more like that of northern Europe, 
tall, slender, aristocratic, rather pale of face, and given 
to reverie—the type, in short, of which we have an exam- 
ple in the charming head reproduced as one of the color 
lates of the Januaryissue of The Art Amateur. It was 
not long before his special aptitude for depicting the 
“femme du monde” caused M, Octave Uzanne to em- 
ploy his talent in illustrating some of those numerous 
little books of his which owe the esteem that they still 
enjoy among collectors entirely to Lynch’s exquisite 
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“ PORTRAIT OF ALBERT LYNCH, 


is remarkable for delicacy rather than for intensity 
or brilliancy ; his feeling for line, as may be seen by 
the examples here given, is so true and exquisite as at 
once to recall the greatest masters of drawing, though, 
as yet, he cannot be said to be impeccable in this re- 
spect. His handling is quite personal and unconven- 
tional, though modest and unobtrusive. He has been 
twice medalled at the Salon, the first time for his picture 
“En Mer;” the second, a first-class medal was given 
for his “ Matinée,” a lady in white against a luminous 
morning sky. Among his most recent works are “ At 
the Foot of the Cross,” a woman in mourning at twilight 
in a cemetery, a work remarkable for refinement and 
sincerity of feeling, and “ Spring,” a charming girlish 
figure in white, which, hovering above the yround, 
plucks with one hand white roses from a bush in the 
. 


DRAWN BY HIMSELF IN LEAD-PENCIL, 


there ave portions of the 
body which by themselves 
form a whole, and which 
may be conveniently studied 
from drawing copies or from 
plaster casts. The head, 
the hands, and feet may be 
taken up in this way ata 
comparatively early stage 
of the pupil's progress. The 
chief use of this study is to 
improve and confirm the 
powers already gained in 
the drawing of still-life. In 
fact, itis best to consider 
all drawing from casts as 
a sort of still-life drawing, 
more difficult than the usual 
because we are very famil- 
iar with the forms repre- 
sented, and therefore likely 
to be at once struck by any 





considerable error. But 


the pupil should not be led 
to suppose that he will pass 
| easily from drawing of casts, 
no matter how far he may 
carry it, to drawing from 
the life. The entry into the 
life class is always an en- 
tirely novel experience, and 
it may even happen that a 
man may put too much 
work into his cast drawings 


~ 


before beginning to draw 





1 from the life. The student 
4 should be promoted to the 
* | : 
q life class as soon as he 
4 shows himself able to draw 
; and model correctly, though 
; , ; 
PY broadly, from the cast. Fin- 
Pte, ished studies from the an- 
>. : 
wee tique should come later, 
ig Ys] . 
el when it begins to be a 


question of educating not 
ph BS the eye, but the taste. 





Ir is the belief of An- 
dré Michel, that “in order 
to live its true life, art 





must believe in three 
worlds—nature, man, and 
God. * The true artist, to 
reach the heights of art, 
must mount these three 
: degrees with energy and 
courage, and without faltering: In point of fact, man 
dominates nature, and is himself governed by God. Art 
closely follows our customs, our political and religious 
ideas, our misfortunes and our triumphs. It unveils our 
tastes and our most secret thoughts. In studying the 
art of an epoch, a country, one knows what is the moral 
condition of the epoch or country.” Would M. Michel 
have us believe that the moral condition of Italy in the 
sixteenth century was better than that, let us say, of 
France of to-day, albeit that in that country and in that 
epoch were produced the masterpieces of the Re- 
naissance? Were not the greatest works in architecture 
and sculpture produced when paganism flourished in 
Greece and Rome, and the most famous religious paint- 
ings in the era of licentious extravagance preceding the 
downfall of the Venetian republic ? 
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DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF ALBERT LYNCH, FROM 
ORIGINALS IN PENCIL AND WASH. 

WE have here an artist who represents “the end of 
the century ’ art in the best sense of the term—that is 
to say, his work is notable not because of any exagger- 
ation or affectation such as characterizes the designs of 
the English Beardsley or the French models that 
erratic young man has distorted (with the addition of a 
Japanesque sauce quite his own) ; but because his designs 
are suber representations of every-day incidents of the 
age in which we live, and show admirable drawing and 
composition combined with perfect 
freedom of expression. 


I have spoken of represent, I say, the draughtsmanship 
of the illustrator of yesterday, giving modelling, and bulk, 
and character, but lacking thoroughness of finish—the 
finish that differentiates degrees of intensity in color and 
that will not permit the draughtsman to put black upon 
a white garment, no matter how strong the shadows on 
it may be. But turning to the third head on the page, 
we find up-to-date draughtsmanship. This head, although 
a study only, is characteristic of Albert Lynch ; we know 
positively that the man’s hair in this case zs black—not 
the mere dead-black of an over-shaded drawing, wherein 
the artist strove for a Rembrandtish effect, but the black 
which tells the story of shiny raven hair entirely the 





the side of a ship its oily solidity. In point of draughts- 
manship, the examples given in The Art Amateur this 
month are fully representative, and, after the beautiful 
example of his work in color shown recently, come as 
a delightful surprise ; they let us into the artist’s work- 
shop, as it were, enable us to see how he builds up 
and constructs his forms until they reach to the mar- 
vellous degree of finish seen in the portrait of himself, 
in the middle head on page 114 and in the marine. We 
find the beginning of things in the head on this page 
and in the drapery of the full-length figure. His inter- 
mediate step is seen in the head on the next page and 
in the hands on page 113. ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE, 





Mr. Lynch has studied to such good 
purpose in the art schools of Paris 
that he has acquired a beauty and ac- 
curacy of line unsurpassed by that of 
any illustrator of the century. More- 
over, he has attained to a practical 


knowledge of values that imparts to 
his Jrawings a degree of precision that 
almost approaches the scientific in its 
sureness of notation. In this respect 


he is perhaps only equalled by Duez 
or }.outet de Monvel. It is for this 
que'ty of correct notation of values 
that one may study Lynch most ad- 
van!igeously. While, naturally, it is 
expressed in his more finished 
wi it is often indicated even in his 
est memorandum sketches. 

Let us consider the three heads re- 
produced upon another page from one 
of his sketch books. Two of these, 





although unfinished—the uppermost 
and the lowest—are replete with char- 
acter. We see an old man with 
aquiline nose and thick hair. He 
may be a sailor; he is surely “a type.” 
But we do sot see here the color of his 
hair, which may be reddish or dark 


brown turned togray. Thisisas far as 
the ordinary illustration made prior to 
about Look over 
any early edition of Dickens, Scott, or 
Victor Hugo, and you will see that this 
istrue; you may pass from picture to : 
picture, and be unable to say whether 
the person represented is fair or dark. 
Now and then you will observe that 


1880 ever carried us. 


an old man’s hair is white, and if your 
Hugo edition be a French one, you 
may from time to time guess that a 
peasant is dressed in home-spun blue 


or a maiden in white; but, for the 











most part, trousers and skirt, coat 

and bonnet, have a uniform, conven- i 
tional color that catches the light in i 

a brilliant manner on the illuminated i 

side, and is intense in tone on the side | 

in shadow. This monotonous coloring . 
will be noticed not only in the old-fash- ' 
ioned (but spirited) Shakespearean si 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, but 

in the more modern illustrations to 

Dickens by Frederick Barnard. Even 

Du Maurier, in his Punch drawings, 

is not free from this defect, despite the rich color- 


ing often seen in such of his designs as “ Dinner is 
Served,” to which special attention was recently called 
As I pointed out in a former 
Du Maurier’s women nearly invariably have 


in these columns. 
artic! 


black hair; and while he can show very plainly that 
4 woman is robed in white and the man next to her 
Wears the black of evening dress, his. shadow tones on the 
whit« are frequently too dark. Such limitations as are 
here suggested are mainly due, doubtless, to the conven- 
tional technique of the draughtsman, but indifference to, 
or lack of knowledge of color values may have more to do 
with the matter. It must be added, though, that even 


the possession of such knowledge would formerly have 
been of less account to the illustrator than at the present 
time, when, by means of the photo-engraving pro- 
cess (half-tone), most subtle differences of tone can 

. 1roduced in absolute facsimile of the original wash 
Taw ng. 


To return to the three heads by Lynch. The two 


be re 


STUDY IN LEAD-PENCIL. BY ALBERT LYNCH. 


property of the model. Indeed, had Albert Lynch made 
this drawing upon a vessel with a full complement of 
seamen, it is probable that, even with the face covered 
up with the hand, every member of the crew could have 
recognized from the hair alone which of his comrades 
the artist had tried to represent. You will notice, more- 
over, that in this acme of finish we do not lose breadth 
by over-manipulation; the drawing is simple and robust, 
the finish comes from the artist’s knowledge of the re- 
lations of tone. 

The studies shown herewith, being more or less sketchy, 
do not afford such good examples of color notation 
as one will see in Mr. Lynch's more complete work seen 
in the delicate photogravure (intaglio) illustrations of 
“Pierre et Jean,” for instance, where we find exquisite 
sensitiveness for color gradations : the white ribbon upon 
a white straw hat is positively white ; a blonde is equally 
a blonde in every picture, whether her hair be in light or 
in shadow ; we can distinguish between velvets and silks, 
woolens and linens ; a window-pane has its transparency, 
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DIFFICULTIES often arise through 
the selection of unsuitable subjects. 
Rich foliage in the immediate fore- 
ground, where almost every leaf has 
to be drawn, taxes the skill and pa- 
tience of the best draughtsmen. A 
better subject for the amateur would 
be a rock or building, or tree-trunk 
in the foreground, with, perhaps, a 
wooded distance in which the foliage 
But the 
difficulties that most exercise the be- 


could be treated in masses. 


ginner-—difficulties of rendering—he 
may for atime safely ignore. There is 


no absolute need in a sketch for any 
sort of rendering of textures and de- 
tails when the masses are sufficient, if 
carefully drawn, to characterize the 
object. Give correctly the general 
bounding line and the principal masses 
of a tree in the middle distance, and 


you may ignore the leafage. Give the 





outline and the larger faces of a rock, 
and you may omit the cleavage. There 
are many little makeshifts convention- 
ally recognized as a sort of short-hand 
for indicating such things, without 
actually taking the trouble to draw 





them; but at first it is well tosee how 


much can be done with accurately 
: drawn masses, and how interesting 


| that mode of treatment becomes with 

just a little detail introduced as the 

work goes on. Every one, even every 
| amateur, may acquire a short-hand of 
his own. The way to it is by making 
every now and then a close and patient 
study of some of those details which 
in most subjects are too numerous 
and too much confused to be actually 
studied, and then in the next quick 
sketch try to represent by the character 
of the touch some of the qualities of 
the 
For instance, one wishes to distinguish 


oak. Now, the 
masses of the trees, if carefully drawn, 


detail thus thoroughly studied. 


pine foliage from 


will be pretty sure to distinguish them 





well enough, but, that done, it is all 
the better to characterize the foliage 
also. One may learn from copies to 

movethe pen or pencil in short, close, 

nearly parallel lines, to represent the 
pine needles, and in open zigzags to represent the leaves 
of the oak. But 


from nature,a few inches square, of both, carefully 


it is better to make actual studies 


outlining the small lights and guiding a blot of ink into 
the exact shape of a small shadow made by a bunch of 
leaves. In sketching masses afterward these lines and 
blots will be introduced almost without thinking of them. 
The great advantage of this mode of study is that it ex- 
presses actual knowledge and not hearsay, and that it 
results in giving a personal character to even the most 
trifling sketch. It is also far more amusing to gradually 
acquire a touch of one’s own than to copy, without fully 
understanding, another’s. 

IN painting any body of water in a landscape, remem- 
ber that the reflected sky overhead always influences the 
color of the water, which must necessarily repeat the 
same colors as the sky to a certain degree ; the reflected 
color, however, will generally be darker and grayer upon 
the water than the actual color as seen in the sky. 

















BY ALBERT LYNCH. 
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FIGURE PAINTING. 


III.—POSING (CONTINUED)—C¢ ISTU ME, 


Cie Gis x tae while undoubtedly ef- 
Cr fective at times, is more or less difficult to 
manage where a likeness is involved, and 
4s should be employed with extreme caution, 

or the result will prove far from satisfactory. 
Any exaggerated turn of the head on the shoulders, in a 
portrait, is tiresome to contemplate for any length of 
time, knowing as we do that such a pose in nature would 
soon become fatiguing. A head thrown up so as to 
foreshorten the features from below gives one a con- 
stant desire to turn this face down, or to look at it from 


above; it also presents an uninteresting view of the 
under part of the 
nose and chin. If, on 


Thus altogether, by the tactless skill of this portrait- 
painter, was our stern dispenser of justice transformed 
for all posterity into a too amiable old gentleman of vac- 
illating characteristics. An exeellent illustration of the 
peculiar genius displayed by some of the old portrait- 
painters of renown in thus distorting and misrepresent- 
ing the personality of an individual was to be observed 
in the collection of portraits of General Washington re- 
cently exhibited at the Lenox Library. 

While some of these showed us in their picturing the 
handsome, dignified commander, the father of a country, 
others presented to our view a mild-eyed, florid, placid- 
looking paterfamilias, whose curiously projecting under 
jaw and straightly drawn upper lip suggested some 
physical malformation of the masseter, and at the same 
time a most painful dearth of molars above. 





the contrary, the face 
is allowed to drop too 


much, the chin and 
nose appear length- 
en the cheek- 
bones assume undue 


prominence, Ww hile 


oming shadows 


un! 
fall beneath the con- 
tours. Either pose is, 
gencrally speaking, 
very undesirable in a 
por iit. 

There are cases, 
however, where an 


exception must be 
made to these rules: 
should a lady’s nose, 
for example, be de- 


cidedly retroussé, the 


artist may consider- 
ately allow the head 
to incline downward 


] 


a little, as though she 
were reading a hook, 
or (if very young) 
perhaps “lost in 
meditation, fancy 
free.” 

In another sitter, 
where this dominant 
feature exhibits an 
unusual length or 
prominence, such pe- 
may be 
modified by elevat- 
ing the chin slightly, 
so as to foreshorten 
imperceptibly the 
along the 
bridge, from point to 


culiarity 


distance 


top. Great care must 
be exercised in the 
drawing here, as even 
a slight exaggeration 
is fatal, and tends to 





 Sieusent te 


grotesqueness, 








notice. Even such a trifle as the cravat has its impor- 
tance, being often of value as a note of color, when the 
coat and vest are all dark; and whether this be a high 
or low vest is a question to consider, with its-correspond- 
ing display of shirt front. 

The old painters had the advantage of us in the Inat- 
ter of costume, and the portraitist of to-day looks with 
envy at the powdered wigs, buff vests, lace ruffles, cocked 
hats, silk stockings, and diamond buckles which al- 
most in themselves made a picture. All these gorgeous 
accessories, judiciously utilized, sometimes helped to 
cover the actual insignificance of an individual, and as- 
sisted largely in the production of an ancestor worthy 
of transmission to coming generations; while to those 
who were endowed naturally with a noble and digni- 
fied presence, they added a picturesque environment. 

The dismal impres- 


sion produced by the 












One example of |B 
this | recall in the b 
portrait of a dignified, |s < 
Wai eae Dw 
old Southern gentle- Missense . 


well-known 
judge of the Supreme 
Couri), tolerably well 
painted by a local ar- 


man (a 
FACSIMILE OF 


tist, where the whole character of the face was changed 


and |,elittled by too much foreshortening. The keen 
glance (dreaded by criminals) was rendered ineffective, 


Veiled by the lids, and a high-bridged Roman nose, seen 
from helow, lostits impressiveness by presenting a broad- 
side under-view, where two expansive nostrils, carefully 
detailed, exacted the beholder’s exclusive attention. His 
firm chin being thus unnaturally elevated, and not suf- 
ficiently brought out by a high-light, appeared to retreat, 
While the double contours beneath lost their dignified 
portliness and assumed a weakly sloping line, terminating 
only at the collar. This undesirable effect was heightened 
by his having donned for the occasion (at the request of 
the artist) a turned-down linen collar, exposing the throat, 
Whereas the judge had always worn a straight high satin 
“stock,” which concealed the unnecessary amplitude. 





A PORTRAIT STUDY 


IN. LEAD-PENCIL 


AND WASH. 


BY 


That this peculiar and perhaps disfiguring conforma- 
tion was to a certain extent ignored, or at least idealized, 
by such of our great painters as Gilbert Stuart, Copley, 
Sully, is significant, while the weaker brethren in art 
made haste to secure an easily recognizable resemblance 
through emphasizing an infirmity. 

The question of costume, which we will now consider 
at length, is one worthy of serious attention on the part 
of the student, exercising as it does a decided influence 
in a successful portrait. We have already spoken of 
what a mere change in the shape of a collar will do for 
a man; an unfamiliar style of coat has also its influence, 
which, however, is not always a disadvantageous one. 
Sometimes a new cut of lapel, or sleeve, will be an im- 
provement, revealing good lines and concealing ungrace- 
ful angles in a manner which the artist will be quick to 


=| array of black coats 
in a recent exhibition 
where men’s portraits 
predominated warn 
one to take the hint, 
and look for pictur- 
esqueness in costume 


An 


artist should prevail 


when possible. 


upon his sitter to 
grant him this advan- 
tage. Let us have 


the officer in his uni- 
form, the cardinal in 


his crimson, and 
though “ his Honor” 
the 
the university 


may omit wig, 
mor- 
tar-board and hood- 
ed gown, if one has 
earned the right to 
wear them, will con- 
fer in themselves a 
distinctive 

A fur-lined 
cape thrown over the 
back of a 
the 
placed lends variety 


interest. 


coat or 


chair in 
which sitter is 
to the severe lines of 
a civilian’s ordinary 
dress, while a fur cap 
and pair of gloves ly- 
ing on a convenient 





table are suggestive 
accessories, adding 
significance to the 
is, 


however, this gentle- 


composition, 


man should never be 
in the habit of wear- 
ing such a cap or 
cloak, his own famil- 
iar style of out-door 
be 


garments must 


accepted, and the pic- 


turesque effect ob- 
gtr tained through the 
Shh management of the 


shadow. A fur rug 


may be substituted 
for the-cloak, and 
ALBERT LYNCH. this, cal elessly 

thrown over the back 

of his chair, gives a 
richness of effect and softness of outline which relieves 
agreeably the rather severe contours of a conventional 
cloth costume. The dackground in any such arrange- 
ment is necessarily of great importance in balancing the 
composition ; but as this is a subject about which there 
is much to be said, its discussion will be deferred toa 


later chapter. M. B. O. FOWLER. 


“GREAT art has ceased to exist,” André Michel 
declares in the Paris Journal des Débats, and he asks: 
“What else is to be expected, when, for the last twenty 
years, everything has been done to suppress, to exhaust 
the sources of the beautiful, the true, the good? God, 
the family, the country, are no longer anything but empty 
words. Artists have become opportunists when not free 


thinkers or merchants. It is only their hand that works,” 
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STUDIO TESTS FOR ARTISTS’ COLORS. 


THE artist should keep in his studio a fewcommon or easily obtainable reagents 
with which he may without any great trouble test the purity of many colors. Some 
strong vinegar, common salt, oxalic acid .in solution, aqua-fortis, soda in solution 
—these with a spirit lamp, an iron kitchen spoon not tinned, or from which the tin 
has been worn off, some paper filters, glass jars and a glass funnel are all that will 
be necessary. Colors to be properly tested must be in powder. Those supplied 
by the colorman must therefore have the oil dissolved out of them with benzine, 
or, in the case of water-colors, the glycerine or other medium with water. But 
this operation itself is a test for aniline, for if, after all the oil or glycerine is re- 
moved, the dissolving liquid still takes up color and does not deposit again, it is 
pretty certain that that color is due to some preparation of aniline. 

Of a large number of tests that may be made in the studio, we give only those 
most likely to be useful. Both white-lead and zinc white are often adulterated with 
sulphate of baryte. White lead in powder may be dissolved in aqua-fortis ; if 
there is an insoluble residuum it is sulphate of baryte. The same in the case of 
zinc white, which should dissolve completely in vinegar. If to the clear solution of 
zinc white a saturated solution of common salt be added, the liquid should re- 
main clear. If there is a precipitate it is carbonate of lead; that is, white lead. 
This is important, for zinc white is seldom used except when white lead would be 
dangerous, for reasons already given. 

Strontium yellow is adulterated with chrome yellow. Dissolve the powder in 
six times its volume of aqua-fortis. There should be no residuum. Add common 
salt in solution. The color of the mixture should change to orange, but if there 
be a yellow precipitate, it is chrome yellow. 

Cadmium crange is sometimes colored with vermilion, and lemon cadmium is 
adulterated with chrome yellow. Dissolve the powdered cadmium in four times its 
volume of nitric acid. The solution is milky, and some free sulphur will probably 
float on top. If the solution on clearing becomes gray and then bluish, it contains 
chrome yellow; if it contains vermilion, that substance will show itself as a 


bright red. 








Pure vermilion should volatilize completely when heated over the spirit lamp in 
an iron spoon. Boiled in water, and filtered while boiling, if it precipitates a reg 
powder on cooling, it is adulterated with iodide of mercury. 

Drop a little alcohol on madder lake; if the alcohol colors and retains 
the color, the lake is tinted with aniline. Boil with a feeble solution of soda, 
about as much soda as lake in thirty times the volume of water; if the liquid 
becomes violet the coloring matter is cochineal. Pure madder should give a 
rose color. ¢ 

Ultramarine is sometimes adulterated with prussian blue, sometimes, though 
rarely, with indigo. Dissolve the powder with six times its volume of oxalic acid 
in saturated solution. It will give off sulphuretted hydrogen. The liquid should 
be a milky gray. If it is blue, it is from the presence of prussian blue. Heat a 
little of the powder in an iron spoon. If it contains indigo it will give off purplish 
vapors ; if pure, none. 

If cobalt be dissolved as above, boiled and allowed to settle, the liquid should 
be clear. If it is blue, it is with prussian blue. Heated in an iron spoon, it should 
get red hot without giving off vapors, as in the case of ultramarine. 

Emerald green is sometimes colored with strontium yellow or chrome yellow, 
Boil the powder with nitric acid, add water and filter, The emerald green powder 
should remain unchanged and the liquid clear. If adulterated as above, the liquid 
will be yellow. It is also adulterated with prussian blue, which may be detected 
by boiling with solution of oxalic acid. If the liquid remains colored blue on set- 
tling, it is with prussian blue. Indigo may be detected by its purple and strong 
smelling vapors when heated, as above. Arseniate of copper, a common adultera- 
tion, gives when heated a whitish vapor with the scent of garlic. Pure emerald 
green gives off no vapor. 

Cobalt green should dissolve completely in weak aqua-fortis, giving a transpar- 
ent rose-colored liquid. If greenish or violet, it contains prussian blue; if green 
orange, or yellow, it contains chrome. 

Ochres or earths are seldom adulterated, being themselves very cheap. But 
their color is often heightened with aniline. A little alcohol will dissolve it out 
and betray the fraud. 

All blacks may be tested by burning. Those that leave most ashes are 
the best. Those that leave less than two thirds the total weight are not safe. 
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STUDIES FROM A SKETCH BOOK OF ALBERT LYNCH. 
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FACSIMILE OF A STUDY IN LEAD-PENCIL OF THE DRAPED MODEL. 
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R. M. SHURTLEFF ON LANDSCAPE ART. 


A TALK WITH THE PAINTER OF THE ADIRONDACKS, 


Mr. R. M. SHURTLEFF, our truest and best painter 
of the forest recesses, lives most of the year in his own 
woods, but spends part of the winter in New York, where 
he has a studio, in which, however, he does little 
work, most of his paintings being made out of 
doors and directly from nature. In the studio 
about a dozen finished pictures are disposed upon 
easels or against the walls; and while throwing 
the light of a reflector upon one after another of 
these the painter talks most readily of his brother 
artists, and has. to be brought back every now 
and then to speak of his own practice. 

“IT was born in New Hampshire,” Mr. Shurt- 
leff said, “ and began to draw before I could read, 
and many years before I had seen anything that 
could becalled art. My first efforts were in por- 
traiture. My teachers were my models. Ofcourse, 
my family opposed my inclinations; there was 
nothing else to do, as there was no way of further- 
ing them. At last they bethought them of send- 
ing me to Dartmouth College, where an uncle of 
mine was one of the professors, and where in- 
struction in drawing was to be had from the 
professor of mathematics. It was of a sort that 
did not suit me, and I think I made a change for 
the better in engaging to take charge of an archi- 
tect’s office in Concord, N. H. It is hard to say 
how I managed to improve in drawing, but I sup- 
pose I must have done so, for I was next employed 
by a lithographer in Buffalo, N. Y., and thence 
moved to Boston, where I took to drawing book 
illustrations on wood for the engravers. There I 
first got a little real study, working at night at 
the Lowell Institute. From Boston I came to 
New York, and pursued my studies at the Nation- 
al Academy, and painted portraits and figure 
pieces for fifteen years before I found an open- 
ing in landscape. I think I may fairly claim to 
be self-taught. 

“A former pupil of mine, just back from Hol- 
land, has been reproaching me with the fact that 
I have never gone abroad. Now, why should | ? 
It would broaden you, says she. But I have 
found my place, and if I become broad enough to fill it, 
I think I shall be doing well. I asked her if Mauve had 
travelled much, or Mesdag, or Rousseau, or Diaz. No, 
they had not. They had preferred to paint the land- 
scape with which they were familiar, and which they 
loved. There are many things to be learned from these 
and other great European painters; but perhaps the 
most important lesson which a young American painter 
can derive from them is this, that it is well to stay at 


home and mind your own business. Paint what you 
have admired from boyhood. It is the only way to es- 
cape being merely the follower of some other man. 

“‘ Landscape has made its way here precisely as in the 
old world. Picture-buyers at first barely tolerated it as 
a background to figure pieces and cattle pieces, and my 
work in the North Woods, begun with some book illus- 





PORTRAIT OF R. M. SHURTLEFF. DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 


trations, was long of that character. But, by degrees, 
the taste for landscape pure and simple has spread among 
the public. I have painted in Keene Valley for twenty- 
six years, and have had my home in the midst of the 
forest the past twelve. I have bought some hundred 
acres in order to be enabled to keep off trespassers 
and prevent the building of fires and other destructive 
practices, There are in my own woods subjects enough 
to keep me employed for the remainder of my life. I 


paint out of doors, seldom far from the house, and | 
bring my picture into my studio every day to see how | 
am progressing. I have to bear in mind while at work 
that my picture is to be seen by indoor light, but practice 
makes perfect in that asin other things. I work quickly, 
seldom longer than two hours at a time on any one sub- 
ject; for by that time the lights and shadows have 
changed, and the effect is so far different as to 
be confusing. But I always have at least two 
subjects going at the same time, one in the fvre- 
noon, the other in the. afternoon, and freque:tly 
three or four canvases are in progress at once. It 
does not answer to spend many weeks on the one 
picture, either. The woods change from month 
to month as well as from hour to hour. One ny 
learn to work rapidly and with decision. [ |.ave 
painted one of my largest pictures in nine hours ; 
and yet the seasons sometimes change so rapid 
that, with an autumn scene half finished, I |.aye 
started a snow scene on the same spot. It ‘yas, 
of course, an early fall, and disappeared in a day 
or two, when I was enabled to finish the pi we 
first begun. 

“It has been supposed by some critics that ] 
copy minutely and exactly the subject befor me 
leaf by leaf and twig by twig. I do nothin of 
the sort, but I am not sorry to produce thai im- 
pression. The impression which you carry © way 
from a scene is usually quite different fron, its 
actual appearance. In the woods the subject that 
attracts you is commonly cut across in all <lirec- 
tions by saplings and branches that come between 
it and the eye. You naturally strive to iynore 
them, to fancy them away. Again, it often hap- 
pens that you cannot actually see from the proper 
distance the thing that you wish to paint; jocks 
or tree-trunks come in the way; and as you work 
close by you must be able to imagine your sub- 
ject farther off and in the proper perspective. 
You come upon a mass of dark hemlocks and, 
a little farther on, a bright vista; mentally they 
form one picture, and yet they cannot be seen 
from the one point of view. Here is a blue print, 
a photograph of the most beautiful birch tree | 
have ever seen. Observe how the curve of the 
trunk is interfered with by the saplings that grow 
up inthe foreground. The light, feathery head of 

the tree leans against a mass of dark foliage to the right, 
but it was impossible to include that in the photograph ; 


wn 
Oo 


I could not get far enough away. If I were to paint the 
scene, however, I certainly would bring it in. ‘Then 
there is the old and well-known impossibility of copying 
all the details that the eye can see. You spend months 
on a study of foliage, leaf by leaf, in painting bark and 


chips and dead leaves, so that one may ‘ pick them up,’ as 
the saying is; but the entire aspect of the scene wil! have 
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SKETCH OF THE AU SABLE RIVER. DRAWN BY R. M. SHURTLEFF, 
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changed in the meanwhile, and every added detail after 
the first two or three weeks at most will only have made 
your picture the more false. Yet I think enough detail 
should be given to create that impression which every- 
body has in the forest, that the air is full of leaves. And 
that detail should not be too sharply rendered : one is 
aware of many things in the woods which one does not 
clearly see, and the picture should renew that feeling of 
mystery that comes of an appearance of order that can- 
not be quite made out. 

Different men see those things differently, and each 
has his own way of getting over difficulties. The late 
George Inness for many years never painted from nature 
at all. I remember his visiting me one summer in my 
woods. He was enthusiastic over the natural composi- 
tions that he had seen on his way (for nature does some- 


ne 
my 


a, 


times compose beautifully), and acknowledged that he 
had made his first and only sketch for the season with a 
lead-pencil on a chip that he had picked up from the 
ground, he having long ceased carrying any material to 
sketch with. Inness preferred, you see, to depend on 
the remembered impression altogether. On another 
occasion, while I was working on the large picture that 


is now in the Metropolitan Museum, Mr. Twachtman 


came over to see me. He was painting in the neighbor- 
hood. There were in the foreground a few young shoots 
of hemlock, and I was putting them in: ‘I would not do 
that,’ said he. * They will spoil the effect of mystery 


that you have got,’ and went on to the house. When 
he returned I had finished putting in the hemlocks, and 
he expressed himself as surprised to find that they had 


added to the mystery instead of destroying it. He be- 
lieves, as do many others, in confining attention to the 
Masses and merely indicating detail roughly. I finda 


good deal of beauty in natural detail that is well worth 
the trouble of reproducing, provided that it is not carried 
So far as to interfere with the effect of the larger and 


more important forms. Again, there are men who will 
tell you that it is wrong to denote the species of a tree, 
whether it is an oak or a beech. I grant that there are 
cases where such matters have little or nothing to do 
with the character of a landscape; but there are also 
cases in which the a of diverse species becomes 
of great importance. I do not think that any general 
rule can be laid down but this: Paint what you see and 
feel, and in whatever way you can get the best result. 

“Still, there are a few observations which I find to hold 
true very generally, if not always. It is commonly held 
as an adage that the deepest and coldest shadows, the 
strongest and warmest lights, are to be found in the 
foreground. But there are occasions when the strongest 
black will be in the distance, as in this little autumn 
scene, in which, you observe, the mountain in the dis- 
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SKETCH OF GILL BROOK. DRAWN BY R. M. 


tance, shadowed by a cloud, is the darkest object; yet it 
keeps its place as well as if it had been a pale gray. 
But it is, I think, a rule that in fair weather the shadows 
grow cooler in the distance and the lights warmer than 
in the foreground. 
foreground reflects the deeper blue of the sky overhead. 

“1 do not use a large number of colors. 1 do not find 
it necessary. But I do not keep always to the same 
palette. Ordinarily, my palette is set about like this: 
White, yellow ochre, gold ochre, brown ochre, the two 
cadmiums, vermilion, burnt sienna, two mixed greens, a 
light and a dark, Italian pink, cobalt, black—in all 
eleven pigments. I occasionally make a sketching trip, 
six or eight miles by boat, on Lake Champlain, painting 
large studies broadly and quickly. I find the practice 
admirable. But I do not attempt to methodize my 
work, to lay down rules either for myself or for others. 
He who regards Nature and every artistic representation 
of her, even though partial, with respect, and who keeps 
working away in his chosen line, will surely succeed, if it 
is in him; and if it is not, he cannot be taught.” 
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The reason I believe to be that the - 





WHAT IS TONE? 





Our American use of this term is the older English use. 
In it the artistic quality of the note of color, its pleasur- 
ableness as a sensation, is what is principally kept in 
view. In the French usage it is its place in the scale of 
darks or lights that is thought of. Modern English 
writers have adopted the French meaning, but with a 
feeling that the light tones should, like our color tones, 
be pleasurable in themselves, even at the expense of 
truth. Thus Morland’s pictures have what an English- 
man would call tone; that is, the darks and lights in 
them are harmonious; but, if reference be made to na- 
ture, they are frequently wrong. 

It would be well, we think, unless we are to adopt the 
French terminology as a whole, to adhere to the old 
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SHURTLEFF, 


English and present American signification of “ tone,” 
as applied to the whole or any large part of a picture. 
The French atmospheric tone is to be included in it, 
since, though it must necessarily be true to nature 
(which color tone need not be), or it will not be “ atmos- 
pheric,” it must also be a harmony resulting in a single 
pleasant impression, or it will not be “tone.” The English 
“light tone,” if held to depend on truth of relations, is 
only a variety of the French tone; if independent of 
them, it is a variety of the American. In either case, it 
may be disregarded, like most compromises. As to the 
more particular French use of the word, in such phrases 

s “a high tone,” it is becoming natural- 
ized both in England and America, and in the interest 
of uniformity, and because some such term is needed to 
avoid using.“ value” in a positive sense, we had better ac- 
ceptit. Itis easy to distinguish between ahigh or a low 
tone in a picture, and the tone of the picture as a whole. 


“a low tone,” 


WHENEVER possible, let the artist select or advise the 
choice of the frame for his own work. 
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FLOWERS IN PEN-AND-INK. 





VI.—EXOTICS. 

OuR subjects for study in the last two months having 

been the simpler kinds of flowers, it may be interesting 

to talk a little now of their more 
distinguished cousins—some of 
those which, in aristocratic 
splendor, toss their heads in 
the softened air of the hot- 
house, Let us take for a little 
study the orchids (cypripedi- 
um), for instance, and see what 
we may learn of them. 

We will choose two varieties : 
the one in tones of light green, 
the other dark red, with brill- 
iant shining petals and effective 
spots. If the subject be a 
group of orchids, perhaps in a 
tall vase, do not do too much 
arranging. ‘They know how to 
place themselves much better 

_than we know how to place 
them. Given a reasonable 
length of stem, and a vase 
which is not so wide at the top as to let the flowers 
scatter, we may be safe in simply placing our flowers in 
it, letting them fall at random, and giving only an occa- 
sional touch here and there. 

In drawing them, after the pencil outline is faithfully 
made, let us indicate in pencil where the shadows are 
deepest. Then upon the spotted leaves, before putting 
in these shadows, it may be well to ink in the spots in 
simple little parallel lines, over which, when necessary, 
the shadow lines may go. This seems generally a safer 
way-than to add the spots afterward, in which case they 
are apt to blot and result in solid black at the sacrifice 
of a truthful effect. 

The color values we shall find it difficult to maintain ; 
and we must perhaps sacrifice some color, especially in 
the lighter flowers, in the attempt to keep the 
delicacy of texture and the light and shade. The 
stems should have especial attention, their long, 
sinuous lines being particularly characteristic. 
We shall find the stems of one variety to be 
covered with soft hairs, while those of the other 
are smooth; and in their color, too, there is 
much difference. 

A certain grotesqueness characterizes the or- 
chid race, a quality of life different from that of 
ordinary plants, yet not human. Indeed, it may, 
perhaps, be best described as an impish expres- 
sion, due largely to the fact that, unlike most 
flowers, every orchid petal-is different from its 
neighbor, and has its own odd and uncanny 
twist. We know howclosely these strange crea- 
tures often imitate other objects, such as bees, 
spiders, bugs, and butterflies; or perhaps, as in 
the present instance, the lower petal assumes 
the form of a pouch or bag. Attention is spe- 
cially called to this peculiar grotesqueness, be- 
cause no drawing of orchids will be of use as a 
faithful likeness unless it embodies this quality. 
The student should blcck out his drawing, first 
of all, with reference to this. Secure the poise 
of the flower on its stem, the spirit which makes 
the flowers seem ready to dance and whirl about, 
and your technique will be but a matter of time. 

It may be interesting to the worker to mention 
that, owing to a twist in the stem, the flowers of 
most orchids present themselves to the world 

upside down. 

This being a time of year when hot-house 
plants are more available than others, we may 
give a little study to the cyclamen, which is an- 
other distinctly interesting plant. The curl of 
its curious flowers, its thick leaves and peculiar 
tube-like stem, make it unique in the plant world. 
It is a weed in Italy, but here we count it one 
of our choicest flowers, and for the pen student 
there are many possibilities in its attractive lines. 
Few plants are more interesting for use in de- 
signing, whether we adapt it to a flat design, 
with decorative treatment and heavy outline, or 
treat it with realistic fidelity to nature. 

Taking the white variety, with red touches 
about the base of the petals, the student will, I 
believe, find these flowers as helpful for study 
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POT OF CYCLAMEN, 


as any he could use. Like the dogwood, the blossoms 
have such clear planes of light and shadow, with little 
confusing color, that they may be rendered with the ut- 
most simplicity. 

In such rendering, especially with the leaves, try 
many experiments for yourself as to the best direc- 
tions for the lines, and let me again ask that you will 
never follow any formal rule, but will endeavor to use 
your judgment and think the matter out for yourself. 
The little sketches which accompany these papers are 
intended merely as slight hints of what should be far 
more fully developed by the student, who is devoting, 
we hope, most of his time to such work at present. 

And now a word especially to those who have fol- 
lowed these papers with a view to their use in illustra- 
tive work. Much of what has been said here concerning 
flowers in pen-and-ink may have been applicable to 
other branches of pen work also; but as we have dealt 
chiefly with the subject of flowers, the main object has 
been to interest the student in that beautiful field of 
work. Now, however, the subject to which I would 
call your attention most earnestly is that of origznadéty. 
Whether you work in flowers or figures, landscape or 
decoration, with whatever subject, in whatever medium, 
aim above all things to present your subject in your 
own way, and to make whatever you give to the world 
strictly your own original work. . 

By this is not meant that to be original we should be 
peculiar, adopting some odd style merely for the pur- 
pose of calling it ours. Far from this: in pen drawing, 


‘as in other work, there are some methods which could 


hardly be improved upon, and we would do well to be 
constantly on the watch for the best which each master 
of the art has discovered, learning from the strength of 
one, the directness of another, the grace and delicacy of 
athird. Vierge, the “father of illustration,” Maurice 
and Louis Leloir, Madeleine Lemaire, besides a host of 
our own American pen-draughtsmen—than whom in their 
respective fields noneare better—teach us so much in their 
beautiful work that we must needs be thankful for the 
wealth of material from which we can gather instruction. 
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PEN DRAWING BY E, M. HALLOWELL. 


But the point that I desire to impress is that, while 
we may learn from these, we may not imitate. As 
strictly as we would avoid plagiarism in writing, so let 
us avoid taking from another ideas for our drawing, 
and calling such ideas our own. We are all familiar 
with the work of a very popular young illustrator of to- 
day whose style has been so copied by his various imj- 
tators that they have simply succeeded in exaggerating 
his few faults in their own work, while failing to secure 
most of the many virtues. When we see such, our 
lesson is before us. 

If, then, you have anything to say in pen-work, say it 
in your own way. If it is worth anything, its worth 
will eventually be recognized, and it will be of far more 
value than the cleverest copy of another’s style. 

To pen draughts- 
men who live at some 
distance from our 
larger cities, and so 
are unable to see the 
many exhibitions of 
original pen draw- 
ings which may there 
be found, it is often 
a question how large 
one’s drawings 
should be made for 
reproduction, how 
coarse the lines 
should be, and how 
the result will appear 
when reduced one third or one half. The Art Amateur 
especially in recent numbers, has endeavored to nicet 
this need by publishing reproductions in various sives, 
perhaps of the same drawing, or of those similar to cach 
other ; and if attention has been given to these, it will be 
readily seen that the drawing which in its full size seems 
coarse, crude, and unfinished, will perhaps reduce one 
half to fair advantage. 

While personally it may have been somewhat start- 
ling to see a drawing intended for reduction appearing 
full size on the printed page, the writer trusts 
that such reproductions may be helpful to the 
student, and will impress upon him at least one 
fact: that of all qualities to be avoided in cle- 
mentary pen-work, the one of “ fussiness ”’ is the 
chief. It is better in the beginning to make 
few lines as simply and directly as_ possible, 
however crude they may appear, than to work 
laboriously upon a drawing in the hope of rem- 
edying an error already made. Far better is it, 
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when completely dissatisfied with one’s work, to 
begin it afresh. “Not failure, but low aim, is 
crime.” ELIZABETH M. HALLOWELI. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS would seem to be at first 
glance as difficult to paint as roses ; but their 
numerous flowing rays can be thrown in with 


comparative ease, especially in oils. In water- 
colors the very light ones must have their rays 
developed by nice lining and tinting around them. 


Chrysanthemums last well, and are not liab': to 
much change of form; they are therefore «cry 
desirable models for practice. They are no: the 
most symmetrical of flowers, and their ray sed 
contours are easily modified if need be. Then, 


too, the colors are not of the uncompromi: ing 
kind; though some are very decided, there are 


many intermediate shades that serve we!’ in 
making up a harmonious arrangement. ne 
must not, however, think that these obli.’ng 
forms and colors can be treated in a slip-hod 
manner. 





“SPLITTING” A SHEET OF PAPER priited 
on both sides into two sheets, so that each: will 
bear an imprint on one side only, is a book- 
binder’s device well known to the extra-illusira- 
tor. The operation is simple enough, thoug)! the 
finished thing seems little short of miracu'ous. 
A writer in Current Literature says on this sub- 
ject : “A sheet of ordinary paper is not usually 
more than the one-hundredth part of an inch in 
thickness, yet such is the nature of the mat: rial 
that when carefully pasted between two pieces 
of cotton cloth the sheet can readily be sepa- 
rated, without injury to the print, into two halves, 
each of which will be as perfect as the original. 
The benefit derived from this splitting will be 
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seen at once. 
When type is 
used as a back- 
ing to an illustra- 
tion, especially 
upon thin paper, 
the ink of the 
printed side is 
apt to show 
\ through the en- 
graving and to 
\: mar the purity of 
the lines. By 
splitting, this dis- 
agreeable back- 
ground is wholly 
removed, the il- 
lustration assumes its true value, and when properly 
mounted upon a heavier sheet of paper has often the 
look of a clear India print. Again, the illustrator may 
desire to use an article from a newspaper which has 
turned over the page and is ‘ backed,’ as it is termed. 
By ‘ splitting,’ the two impressions can both be utilized, 
mounted, and made part of the extended book.” 
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FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


I1V.—SWEET-PEAS. 

In the early days of March, when out-of-doors it is 
still bleak and barren, the delicate blossoms of the early 
summer please us even more than in their appointed 
time. The florists’ windows now are full of pink sweet- 
peas, and you may select some separate sprays for your 
next exercise. I say a few sprays, for at first this way 
of studying them will be more useful and less compli- 
cated than using for your model a whole gathered 
bunch, Then they would require a degree of skill in 
arrangement and a breadth of treatment that presuma- 
bly you do not yet command. 

Place the ends of the stems in a tiny bottle and hang 





the bottle containing the flower against some agreeable 
background; the cover of The Art Amateur is excel- 
lent for the purpose, or even a lighter gray green would 
do. It is better to keep the composition light. The 
shadow of the blossoms upon the background will be 
deep enough in places to relieve our small model from 
monotony. We paint them upon Whatman’s water- 
color paper—not too rough. The kind that is already 
stretched upon a pad is most convenient. 

We draw inthe flowers and I hope some of the leaves 
and tendrils, too, for without its own leaves a flower 
looks forlorn. But only what we have actually before us 
we intend to represent in this study. 
practice, as Ruskin advises, in drawing from memory, 
and perhaps after the memory is well stored it may be 
possible to reproduce some of the originality and unex- 
pected vivacity of shape that the real object has, but 
not always. 
for our facts in pictorial art, that we will very soon run 
our round—that our invention is mortifyingly limited 
unless frequently refreshed by minute and attentive ob- 
servation of nature. We discover how alike our imag- 
ined faces are to each other, how similar our trees to our 
other trees, this stone to that, this mountain’s slope to 
As 
often as I have drawn roses, I very much doubt if I could 
draw a logical, crisp, and well-constructed rose with- 
out having in front of me a good model to suggest some 
charming turn of petal or some unthought-of grace of 
line. 


There is excellent 


We will find if we rely on our invention 


all the other imagined mountains we ever drew. 


So let us have only real leaves to these sweet-peas, 
and we will draw the whole in with a hard pencil, mak- 
ing light lines and as few as will serve as a guide for the 
We draw 
them a /t¢/e coarser than they need be; for the pencil 
lines will belong to the background, and a very /zt¢/e on 
each side will thus be taken off, and we avoid making 
them too aitenuated in the first place. 

We will dampen the paper all over with a brush full 
of clear water, and when all is just damp, not wet, we 


boundaries of our color when we paint. 





take upon our brush the tint of the lightest portion of 
the background. If the brush accidentally skips spaces 
and leaves small white specks, do not remedy it; it is 
not to be deplored. . 

The shadows which fall upon the background are not 
sharp or clearly defined, and they fall toward the bot- 
tom of the paper background ; so as you come to their 
near neighborhood add more of the color of the back- 
ground to the wash you are using and add to that what- 
ever tint you see predominates in the shadow. If it 
should be lighter in any space than you have tinted it, 
take up the superfluous color with a damp sponge, or 
an absorbent rag, or a piece of blotting-paper. When 
the background is dry enough not to go branch- 
ing into the flower spaces at a touch, begin with the 
lightest tint of the lightest blossom. In the highest 
lights it would sometimes be well to leave the white of 
the paper untouched. 

The middle innermost petal is generally white even in 
the most highly colored sweet-peas, but it acquires a 
lavender or a pink in its shadows from the color of the 
overhanging petal. In the 
greenish in the lightest blossoms. 


main I see the shadows 
Do not get thema 
colorless, dead gray ; if you do, we will have no beauty 
left in our pretty flowers. Select the color that the 
model calls for and put it in with the right intensity in 
the right place. Sometimes one clear wash—carmine 
over blue, for instance—gives a more brilliant effect than 
if mixed in the saucer before putting it on; but if you 
go with indecision softly over the petals again, and yet 
again, it gives an unsubstantial, woolly look that fails to 
represent the flower’s texture, even if all else—the color 
and form—are perfectly correct. 

Do not use your paint too dry. And what exactly is 
Aim to 
have your representation of sweet-peas in water-color 


too dry you will have to learn for yourself. 


rich, varied, clear, delicate, and strong—a living like- 
Paint the 
flowers several times, with some change of pose or of 
background, so as to vary the studies slightly. 


ness. Do not be satisfied with one attempt. 


V.—THE CROCUSES, 


Another delightful model is the crocus, which comes 
toward the last of March. Get several blossoms grow- 
ing in earth—purple and white and yellow—and place 
them against a light, vaguely tinted background, that 
has more shadow and color in it on the side from which 
the light strikes upon the flowers. This is done that 
their highest light may be relieved more forcibly against 
the greatest dark of the background. The brown earth, 
too, will add a warm, rich note to the color scheme. 
Study carefully the shadows in the lighter crocuses. 
Observe how the purple and yellow ones cast their re- 
flections against the white blossoms and upon each 
other. Put down everything you see about them vivid- 
Do not be 


afraid to make the flowers as highly-colored as you see 


ly and in their proper relation to each other. 


them ; there is little danger that you will err on that side at 
first, if ever. Study carefully before you put brush to 
paper, so that you know clearly what you intend to do as 
you do it. 

Keep your washes wet enough, but do not be as much 
absorbed about the handling as about expressing clear- 
ly the facts you see so plainly and which you wish to 
convey. If you pay attention tothe thought, the language 


and style will come by practice. PATTY THUM. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


PLATE BORDERS. 





II. 

AST month I spoke of plate borders ; 
continuing the subject, we come 
now to the odd courses, which may 
be introduced to give variety to the 
plain gold decoration of the regular 
service. They furnish a chance to 
use color to a certain extent, and 
enamels and jewels in any pretty con- 
ceit that can be invented. The sea- 

weed has already been suggested; it would be well 
to use such kinds as grow in long, waving masses ; 
they can then be easily twined into simple scroll designs, 
and, keeping the colors soft, can be given a iook of high 
finish with very little work. Wash in in flat tints, and 
keep the outlines clean, sometimes defined with a 
line, but not continuous. There must be no fuss- 
ing and doctoring up of mistakes, or they lose 
their transparency. Two colors might be used 
in one plate, say one running in tints of brown, 
twined with olive green, or, if preferred, one 
might be in color and one in gold. In the lat- 
ter case, the gold might be picked out with 
raising, to give high lights. 

There is a preparation which comes in a 
powder, called “ rough ground for gold,” that 
is capable of giving a very elaborate effect with, 
perhaps, the least work of anything. Draw 
in a design of some pretty leaf—a running 
vine of ivy, for instance—with clusters of over- 
lapping leaves at intervals; let them extend 
nearly the width of the border, making an “ all- 
over” design. Now, thin down some English 
grounding oil, as for dusting on grounds, using 
about three parts of turpentine; add a bit of 
lamp-black to make it show on the china. 
Paint in the whole design, laying the oil in an 
even coat. The lamp-black makes it easy to 
determine this by the color. Let the work 
stand for a few minutes, then put out on the 
plate some of the powder (rough ground), and 
with a large and very soft brush or a wad of 
raw cotton sweep it gently over the oil, which 
will take up an even coat. Dust off the re- 
mainder, dry it well, and fire. Then gild and 
fire again. The gold will have arich mat sur- 
face, slightly raised, and must now be etched in 
very fine lines in the same manner as a pen-drawing 
would be shaded—just enough to define the leaves— 
and model them slightly, relining them from the ground 
with spirited little touches on the shadow side, but not 
a continuous outline. Always work with the idea that 
the light comes from the left hand. A dark red brown 
is the best color to use, and if properly carried out the 
effect is wonderfully rich. The same process may be 
applied to scrolls and conventional forms ; they may be 
slightly picked out with raising. 

Put in in the same manner a laurel wreath, about one- 
fourth of an inch in width, and keep it one eighth of an 
inch from the edge of the plate. Then gild over the whole, 
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glass brush; 
; make the 
leaves mat. 
‘On a soft 
burnish 
ground a lit- 
tle raising might pe used, but it must be in very delicate 
lines and small dots. This is also good for cups and 
saucers. The effect of etching on china, the glaze being 
eaten off with an acid, leaving the design bright, may be 
imitated by reversing the last process. Fill in the ground 
with the “rough ground,” leaving the design clean. 





OLD SEVRES MUG. DEEP BLUE, WITH GOLD AND 
JEWELLED DECORATION. 


The next suggestion is a running vine of conventional 
forms, preferably less than half an inch in width, and 
set near the edge of the plate. Outline the whole thing 
with tiny dots of raising and gild as a line; the spaces 
should be filled in with soft colors in flat tints. Two or 
three colors may be combined with very charming 
effect; and large dots of raised gold or enamels of 
proper colors would sometimes add to it. This should 
have a finish of a hair-line of gold and a row of pen- 
work or other ornament. Any conventional design 
can be carried out in this way. One of quaint Moorish 
forms, interlaced, filling the whole border, could be made 
very rich. This matter of making outlines with tiny 
dots may seem an endless job at first, but one soon gets 
to do it very fast, and it is really easier than making a 
plain line, especially if of considerable length, and is 
effective enough to pay for the work. The dots must 
be of one size, spaced evenly, and no larger than the 
prick of a pin. 

For still another border, take flowers, either in natural 
arrangement or partly conventionalized, and covering 
nearly the whole space—for instance, a wreath of violets, 





OLD SEVRES RETICULATED PLATR. CRIMSON AND GOLD DECORATION, 


forget-me-nots, or trailing arbutus—the flowers and 
leaves falling into gray at the outside, and only brought 
up strong in the centre. In some instances they might 
be picked out with enamel and, again, combined with 
very dainty scrolls of raised gold. C. E. BRADY. 





SOME RARE OLD SEVRES MODELS. 





WE give our readers this month the opportunity to 
add to their tea-table service copies of some fine old 
Sévres pieces. Those shown on this page are the actual 
sizes of the originals. In order to render them of practical 
value, we had copies made twice the size. They have 
been given in the supplement. The white cup is espe- 
cially dainty—black and white can hardly give an idea of 
its richness. It will require, more than anything else, 
extreme neatness of execution with a good stock of 
patience thrown in. 

The china must be the best in color and quality that 
can be procured, as there is no tinting, and the gold to 
be used must also be of the very best. Thesuccess of the 
whole will greatly depend upon its body and color. The 
borders of the medallions, the waved line connecting 
them, and the three bandsat the top, bottom, and 
centre of the cup are plain gold, with no relief except that 
in the centre, which has a row of tiny dots at its lower 
edge. In the laurel wreath, each leaf will have a single 
stroke of raising. It must be the finest of hair-lines, 
and either on one edge or for acentre vein alike on each, 
and each leaf must also be the same in size and shape. 
The beauty of such a decoration depends upon its per- 
fect regularity. The two small sprays under the medal- 
lion are treated in the same manner. The ribbon at 
the top is blue, and the garlands are made up of tiny 
pink roses, and pale blue or lavender and white morning- 
glories. The flowers powdered over the space above 
are in delicate blue monochrome. 


The other two designs are on underglaze blue. The 
cup has four plain bands of gold, forming the borders 
top and bottom. Inside, in the border at the top, are 
rows of 
pearls, each 
in a setting 
of gold. En- 
amel could 
be used in- 
stead, if pre- 
ferred. In 
the wreath of 
gold filling 
this border, 
the leaves 
have each its 
line of rais- 
ing, and the 
flowers are 
filled in with red. In the border at the bottom the 
pearls alternate with red coral. The twisted orna- 
ment of gold encloses dots of red. 

The plate is still more elaborate and won- 
derfully rich in effect. Close inside the broad 
band of gold at the edge is a hair-line of gold 
filled with tiny dots of white enamel. The 
broad, interlaced ornament is also of gold, and 
bordered each side with tiny dots of white. On 
the gold ornament are alternate dots of scarlet 
and green. A long touch of scarlet and a dot 
of white is in each curved end, and the three 
leaf forms below are filled in with green. 
This border is defined on the inner edge with 





OLD SEVRES MUG. WHITE, WITH GILT A> 
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a hair line of gold and white enamel. For 
the centre of the plate two lines enclose a row 
of scarlet and green dots, alternating, but each 


in a gold setting. 

A special enamel is needed to use on gold, 
but if not convenient to get it, the spaces can 
be left in the gold or cleaned out. And it is 
needless to add that all dots must be regular 
in form and size and evenly spaced. It is 
not enough to simply apply the color, but it 
must be well settled down, and made to /ee/ 
the china, to insure it firing well. And the 
same holds good in the dots of raising. 


IN photography some of the most valuable 


discoveries and inventions have been made by 
amateurs, they having time and money at their 
command that the professional can ill afford 


to spare from his business. Would that we 
could say the same is the case in china decoraticn! 


It is not always possible in firing to equal the bril- 
liant glaze of the china; but if the whole surface is 
covered, it is perfectly easy to get a uniform soft glaze, 





ZATION: 
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more pleasing and artistic than the hard, cold glitter of 
the undecorated ware. Even if it is wished to keep parts 
nearly as light as the white would be, light sky blue or 
ivory yellow, fluxed, will show little difference in color. 
Experiment, and keep on experimenting—there is always 
something new to strive for; each point gained will dis- 
close another just beyond. 
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LANDSCAPE AND GAME PAINTING. 


— 


XIII.—WILD TURKEYS. 


TuIS is quite a large piece of work, and to carry it 
out successfully, all details must be carefully arranged be- 
forehand. Study up the colors of the birds, and decide 
just what part 
each shall play 
in the general 
scheme. Have 
the drawing cor- 
rectly made, 
even to the 
group of ferns in 
the foreground. 
Then _ prepare 
plenty of color— 
light sky blue, 
pearl gray, and ivory yellow—with balsam as for tinting. 
Have the wide-mouthed bottle of lavender handy, and 
at least three flat brushes, half inch in width and 
under. Other colors necessary will be brunswick black, 
violet-of-iron, brown 17, yellow brown, moss green J, 
and green 7. If not sufficiently moist to work easily, 
grind such as need it with a drop of lavender. 

Give the sky and distance a thin coat of ivory yellow, 
usiny plenty of lavender; work into the upper part a 
tint of light sky blue and bronze green, with the least 
touch of black or violet-of-iron (this will give two dif- 
ferent effects) ; let it grow very much lighter at the hori- 
zon, :nd leave a mass of tumbling, white clouds behind 
the branch in the middle of the picture. With the same 
stronzer and warmer put in the masses be- 
low, ut be careful to leave the open spaces. 
Study such a sky before doing this work, 
and note the gradation in strength, as rank 





DECORATION FOR THE CENTRE OF A JEWEL-TRAY, 


of light that was left above must be broken 
up also with tender grays, and the edges 
treated in such a manner as to give an idea 
of its rolling, restless character. The thin 
line of distance beyond the lake may be the 
same as the clouds, only stronger and more 
blue gray; and the water should be a gra- 
dation from that to the strong light under 
the hill. 

The hill itself can be in broken tints of 
gray, with a little brown green, and again 
violet-of-iron, just to give a violet gray. 

Where the strong light catches the trees at 

the water’s edge, add a touch of mixing 

yellow and moss green J, not to make a 

green, but only a sunny gray. The first wash of ivory 
yellow will furnish a soft ground to work into, and help 
to harmonize the whole. The trunks of trees and large 
branches only may be put in with pearl gray and brown 
17, with a little black in the shadow. Do not make them 
strong, but only enough to indicate their forms, especially 
on the sky. 
put in later. 

The field behind the birds is painted with pearl gray, 
mixing-yellow, and brown green. The immediate fore- 
groun« is broken up with tints of this and pearl gray and 
brown 17, to indicate broken’ ground. In the vicinity of 
the ferns, add touches of moss green J, and into the 
shadows a little green 7. The shadows under the ferns 
are picked out with brown green and green 7—just 
enoug!: to preserve their shape. 

A cray made of pearl gray and brown 108 will do as 
well ss anything for the birds. Model them up with 
brow: 17, just to keep their shape; remember to leave 
the hcads and light on the wings very light—clear pearl 
gray--and everything must be soft. The importance of 
that hs been repeatedly urged all through this set, but 
especially is it necessary in this large piece of work, 
Which, if successfully carried out, will be extremely 
handsome, It is ready now to dry from the back; do 
this o: cr the flame of a gas stove or of a lamp; keep it 
movin:: constantly, that all parts may heat alike. It is 
So hea\ y that one will be inclined to rest it fora moment, 
but do not do this, for the result might be disastrous. 
Scrape off all dust and roughness. The scraper should 
be as well cared for as a razor, its edge should be as 
keen, and in going over a large piece like this it is often 
necessary to rub it up several times; a dull edge will 
scale and drag the color. Give the dish a very hard fire. 


Leave out all small branches ; they will be 
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It is well after firing to pass a bit of oo emery paper 
over the surface, although if the work was properly 
handled there will be very little roughness. The sky, 
distance, and water may need strengthening, but it is 
hardly likely. The hill at the right must be worked in 
very daintily. Green 7, brown green, and pearl gray 
used thinly and having much of the original color 
will do for the distant slope and the point in shadow; 
there may be a very pretty gradation of color from this 
to the sunny spot just behind the old trees. Moss green 
J and mixing-yellow, with a touch now and then of car- 
nation and yellow brown, just to give a hint of autumn 
coloring, used with the other colors, and as before 
making as much use as possible of the groundwork, 
will produce this effect. The tree trunks can be worked 
up with the same colors used for the first painting, 
making a warm gray; the distant one with its branches 
should be cooler, and that nearest with a pretty sunny 
light, the roughness of the bark well brought out, and a 
suggestion of green moss about the roots. The branches 
on the sky should be stronger and warmer, but not 
harsh ; they must not take attention away from the birds. 
The leaves must be massed in first with gray, then 
brought out in parts with stronger colors. The field in 
the distance needs the same colors as the hill, but it 
grows stronger as it approaches the foreground, running 
into a sunny gray yellow and yellow brown, with a little 
brown green, like ripened grass and stubble; and in 
the foreground some moss green like ‘a young growth 
in places, with the yellows and browns and patches of 
bare ground, and the cool shadows thrown by the birds, 
will help to give an effect of strong sunlight. 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE DECORATION OF A PUNCH-BOWL., 


But what words can describe the color of those gor- 
geous birds—gold bronze, green bronze, copper, blue, 
velvety black, red and brown, more tantalizing than 
those of a peacock, because harder to define! I will 
give color notes made from two very fine specimens, 
and the reader can arrange and combine effects to suit 
his individual taste. The color of the birds changes with 
every movement ; the light that is copper bronze one 
moment will the next be blue or green. 

In the first bird I examined the head and throat were 
bare, and of a cold pink color; the top of head was 
light blue gray, black and light sky blue, with a touch 
of bronze green ; the bill was a yellow red tipped with 
the color of ivory; the iris, yellow brown; the body of a 





OLD CHELSEA SOUP-TUREEN, 


(In the Private Collection of Queen Victoria.) 





blackish bronze green, with reflections of yellow green, 
yellow red, and blue bronze, each feather being tipped 
with a broad velvety black; the wing feathers, brown, 
edged with white; the longest were black, spotted with 
white. The rump was blue black; the tail coverts, 
a greenish color edged with broad yellow white; the tail 





DECORATION FOR THE FRONT OF A JEWEL-BOX, 


brown, with a black band and white tips, and the 
legs, a dirty gray. 

Another had the head almost bare, and was of a 
rusty black, with a little red in the throat; the bill was 
red, ivory tipped ; the body, of a changing yellow bronze 
—copper, green and red—the end of the wing, white spot- 
ted with brown ; the rump, a purple black; the tail coverts 
edged with cinnamon brown; the tail, brown edged 
with black, and with lighter brown tips; the legs, dull 
red, the upper part gray. 

Moss green J and apple green, chrome green, deep 
blue, rich deep purple, black, browns 
17 and 108, deep red brown, and yel- 
low brown in various combinations will 
give these colors, It would be advisable 
to make the strongest effect in the three 
centre birds—that at the extreme right to 
run in softer colors, those at the left being 
gray, with only a suggestion of bright color, 
and those against the sky gray only. The 
bird in the centre with the spread tail might 
have a copper light on the breast, or blue, or 
metallic green, and the others may be a dif- 
ferent color; while the browns and blacks 
common to all would keep them in harmony. 

Remember that the second firing must be 
very light—just enough to open the glaze 
and receive the colors without losing any 
details, . & @ 
THE PAINTING OF FISH, 

XI.—BLUE FISH, 

IN this plate we will make the sky a tur- 
quoise blue, filled with fleecy yellow-white vapor, and we 
will have a low, gray violet fog bank at the horizon, melt- 
ing into warm pink at one side, and with ranks of light 
rosy clouds rising against the blue, as ina late afternoon, 
Give the whole sky a thin coat of ivory yellow, and 
break into the upper part turquoise and light sky blue; 
but lay the color cautiously, and bear in mind that it is 
easier to add color than to take it away, for here we 
have to represent those soft masses that are hardly 
more than many tones of white, filled with sunlight and 
with little rifts of blue between, but not defined enough 
to be called clouds. Then put in the stronger color be- 
low, warming up with the least bit of deep red brown. 
The distant sea will be dark blue, but much broken 
with gray, and growing lighter toward the foreground, 
with a little of violet in the shadows to harmonize with 
the fish. There will be some show of reflections from the 
sails, both light and dark. Give the white sails a thin 
wash of yellow, and make the shadows a yellow gray. 

The fish run from a mixture of pearl gray and deep 
blue through pinkish violet to white. The head is 
nearly black on top, a faint yellow next back of the eyes, 
and then pinkish to the gills, pink around the mouth, 
with a black nose and a white throat ; the iris is a bright 
yellow (mixing yellow thin). The little indications of 
color on the head and sides will be given with a light 
touch only, over the gray. 
color, and that only along the line of the back. Re- 
member that the outlines must be soft, and blend with 
the water. 


There is very little strong 


PEARL gray and apple green fire naturally with a high 
glaze, and in combining them with other colors this fact 
needs to be remembered, 
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THE USE OF ENAMELS IN DECORATION.* 





I BELIEVE it was Mr. J. Campbell Hancock, of Wor- 
cester, England, who said that “ the application of too 
much enamel betrays the hand of the amateur.” To me 
the over-enamelled face of a painted flower is as great a 
travesty upon nature as the over-powdered face of a fair 
woman ; in both cases a little goes a great way, and the 
less used the better the effect. 

If we must have enamel in our decorations, let it be of 
the best quality, finely ground, and perfectly clean. Never 
use a brush that has done a service in any capacity; a 
new one is absolutely necessary. Keep a separate pal- 
ette, muller and horn knife for enamel as well. Moisten 
the dry enamel with clean spirits of turpentine—that 
which has been dipped into with a gold brush will not 
do. The atoms of burnish gold floating in it, as well as 
traces of liquid bright gold held in solution, will cause 
white enamel to turn pink, as will the par- 
ticles of gold rubbed over it during the 
process of scouring or burnishing when 
the piece is refired, unless the piece be 
washed previously. To the moistened 
enamel add about one eighth Dresden oil 
and a few drops of oil of lavender. The 
latter is the best of the essential oils, as it . 
dries more readily than the others. 

If colored enamels are desired and such 
are not already mixed, never color too 
highly, but in delicate tints only, which- 
ever they be, unless a jewel be imitated. 

Always apply in drops or dots, and if 
broad work is being done, work these into 
shape with a square shading brush; but 
do not begin to use strokes until now to 
model and shape the design, and bear in 
mind that there is a shrinkage of about 
one third in firing. 

It is quite necessary to dry the work be- 
fore subjecting it to the fire; this must 
not be done too suddenly, or the oil will 
boil and cause it to come from the kiln in 
a mass of small bubbles, which the pres- 
sure of a finger will crush without any 
effort. Again,a fine discrimination is es- 
sential in the coloring of enamel ; be par- 
ticular that the colors employed in giving 
it the various tints be of the same degree 
of vitrifiable qualities, or one tint will 
come out with a glaze and another with- 
out. As one naturally requires a greater 
degree of heat than the other, this is most 
likely to happen when enamels of different 
tints are used on the same piece. 

In the French color palette we have a 
soft relief enamel known as “ chinese 
white.” It might as well be called “ white- 
for-mixing ;” it serves to produce the 
raised or relief decorations on colored 
grounds after the Chinese style of work— 
hence its name. It has heretofore been 
of little mercantile value, to judge by the 
quantity sold, Itis not generally known that this white 
can be used to mix with all colors to give them body 
and render them opaque without scaling off. It is to 
vitrifiable colors what white lead is to oil painting. I 
would suggest a trial on a small scale. 

The most successful relief white for general use has 
proved to be the Dresden, made by Miiller & Hennig; it 
is particularly adapted for French china—in fact, all china 
of a hard glaze. Its introduction to the china painters 
of America in 1882 proved a boon. Where the English 
and French enamels would scale, this would hold. In 
using it for high lights, the addition of a third of powder 
enamel makes an excellent mixture, which results in giv- 
ing- general satisfaction. 

The matt enamel effects called the “ Parian” age very 
effective, especially on articles in the rich underglaze, 
blue embellished with gold for edges, handles, etc. ; 
here the “ Dresden relief white” used clear is the one 
employed. 

A word in regard to the ware best adapted for en- 
amel work. Use the English, as the enamel blends 
perfectly with the soft glaze of the ware. 
Next best is our American Belleek ware ; 
the hard glazed wares of France and Ger- 
many come last. 








* Paper read before the Omaha Ceramic Club, by 
Mr. F. L. Griinewald. 











The firing of enamels has been a subject of consid- 
erable discussion and of widely different opinions. One 
tule will not apply to all enamel; for we have these 
qualities: hard, medium, and soft. The terms indicate 
respectively the different degrees of heat required : hard, 
medium, and low. At the same time there are three 
important things to observe in firing enamels success- 
fully; they are these: First, have a very dry kiln; sec- 
ond, leave the kiln partly open after starting the fire 
until it is quite hot—this carries off more quickly the 
fumes and gases that may have a tendency to effect the 
enamel ; and, lastly, avoid a reducing heat, which is the 
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MARION DELORME, 


real cause of enamels coming from the kiln without 
a glaze. These three precautions having been ob- 
served, a quick, increasing heat until the desired point is 
reached is all that is necessary. 

It has been asserted by some painters that enamels 
cannot be fired with gold, but the contrary has been 
proven. 

If soft enamel is used, I would suggest that the piece 
be finished in every other respect and a separate fire be 
given for the enamels alone; this is not necessary in 
the case of hard or medium qualities. In conclusion, I 
would advise my hearers to undertake a little experi- 
menting on their own account, noting carefully the re- 
sults, until they have found out “the best way to use 
enamels.” F. L. GRUNEWALD. 





To decorate glass with enamels or colors, either trans- 
parent or opaque, use only such as are sold especially 
for the purpose. It is a waste of time and material to 
attempt to use china colors, The latter require an in- 
tense heat, which would soon melt the glass. 





—— 


A NEW MANUAL ON GLASS PAINTING. 





THE very practical character of the little handhook, 
“Designing and Painting with Vitrifiable Colors op 
Glass” (translated and adapted from the French of H, p. 
Sancré, by Messrs. Favor, Ruhl & Co.), to which we 
called attention last month, in presenting extracts from 
the advance proof sheets, is amply borne out by the 
publication itself, which now comes to us in con:plete 
form. We cordially commend it to all who are «bout 
to study this interesting branch of decorative ari, and 
we make the following further extracts from its paves: 

“In beginning, amateurs should limit themselves to 
the smallest number possible of colors; in fact, some 
teachers start with one grisaille only in the pupil’s first 
work, and arrive at good results thereby. 

“ Painting colors, as used formerly, all fired differently 
from what they appeared when painted. Modernc'em- 
istry has been able to do away wit!: this 
bad feature except in the case of the pur- 
ples (gold base). 

“ Generally speaking, colors insuffic ient- 
ly fired will not vitrify (glaze), and remain 
earthy, dull, and will not have their ; oper 
transparency. Colors too much fire) will 
be lowered in tone and will lose in in- 
tensity. [There are exceptions to these 
general rules, duly noted.] According to 
their designations the grisailles are semi- 
opaque, contrary to the painting colors, 
which are more or less transparent. They 
can be mixed among each other, but must 
not be mixed or applied together with 
painting colors. 

“ Yellow-of-silver (a bright, brilliant, 
intense and yet transparent yellow—trans- 
parency is its great advantage) is greatly 
esteemed by professional glass painters, 
particularly those who want to copy or 
imitate old paintings. They cannot do 
without this color, which, however, pre- 
sents so many difftculties and uncertain- 
ties in its use, that we advise amateurs to 
avoid it as muchas possible. The chem- 
ical composition of the glass affects this 
delicate color so easily, and causes changes 
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: im in firing, that it is never possible to tell 
fh whether it will take or not take on a par- 
fe ticular glass—that is, fire satisfactorily. A 
Be) ; ag 
iA trial firing is necessary to determine that 
; f} fact with any degree of certainty. !f you 
‘Hibds insist on using this color, never touch it 
yy with an iron or steel knife. Mix the 
powder very thin with slightly gummed 
water, using a glass muller or horn knife. 


The use of water with yellow-of-silver is 
universal in studios. It can be mixed 
with turpentine. . . . Wash it on the re- 
verse of the glass, so as not to expose the 
outline to destruction, as it will devour the 
grisailles, Never touch another puxinting 
color with it, as it renders them biack or 
dirty. In fact, never fire it at the same time as the paint- 
ing colors ; it is a bad neighbor, as surrounding colors will 
be affected by its vapors. Best fire alone. After firing, 


you must scratch off the ochre (earth) cast out in firing, 
ochre being mixed with silver to obtain the proper shade. 
(Silver alone would produce a dark yellow, almost ! ack.) 


The glass will then appear tinted, permeated !y the 
vapors of the silver which have entered it.” 

The following palette is given for a coat-of-arms: 
Reds—Jean Cousin’s red, bright orange flesh red, fire 
red, mixture of flesh reds and purples, yellow-c/-silver 
on one side, purples on the other. 2B/wes—King’s blue 
or Sévres blue. Yel/ows—Dark yellow M. or yellow-of- 
silver. Purple—Ruby or rich purple. Gree—In- 
tense transparent green, 5 or 6. B/ack—Intense black. 
White—White matting F. 

“ We advise beginners to outline in turpentine. The 
advantage of outlining in vinegar is that it permits finer 


work, some of which can be done with a pen and ad- 
mits of the application of a smoother half-tone— possibly 
with a grain. The inconvenience is that it does not 


well resist the repeated use of the blender, 
if half-tone applied with a blender, esp 
cially in winter.” 





IT is well to add to enamels and raised 
paste a trifle of flux for glass painting. 
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THE LIBRARY AT ABBOTSFORD. 


HE famous home of Sir Walter 
Scott has been revisited by the 
editor of The Cabinet Maker, 
Mr. J. Williams Benn, M.P., 
who brings back with him 
some interesting sketches of 
the furniture which he*con- 
tributes to that publication. 
We reproduce the corner of 
Scott’s study, showing the 
chair at the table just as he 
left it sixty-two years ago, and 
some other pieces of furni- 
ture. A front view is also 
shown of the favorite chair of the great novelist, which 
Mr. Benn properly designates as a British version of 





the Empire style. It is a very good style in point of com- 


fort, and we should be glad if some of our manufacturers 
would reproduce it for library use. The elab- 
orately carved low-backed chair is in the style 
of Henri Deux, with a Gothic suggestion, pre- 
sumably made to accord with the prevailing 
style of the apartment, which is thus de- 
scribed: “It is a grand apartment, 50 ft. x 30 


ft, and has an immense bay-window, which 7 
commands a lovely view of the Tweed. The Y 
style of the room is Gothic, the heavy ceiling id 
being copied chiefly from the famous Roslin / 
Cha} Bookcases containing twenty thou- if 
sand volumes, and made by cabinet-makers 


who were employed by Sir Walter himself, line 
the walls. The bust, by Sir Francis Chantrey, 
fittingly takes the place of honor in the niche 
at the end of the library.” The graceful chair 
(illustrated herewith), with slenderly formed 
arms and legs and back of turned rails, we are 
told is “one of a set of ebony chairs and an 
ebony cabinet presented to the poet by his 
friend George IV. These chairs deserve es- 
pecial attention, for they are fine types of the 
style which was then ‘the latest’ and most ad- 
mired. The graceful pattern of the suite will 
be understood by the sketch of the arm-chair ; 
it isa design that will bear reproduction for 
the purpose of to-day. Apart from this suite, 
there is no attempt at uniformity in the fur- 
nishing of the library.” The mere enumeration of the 
historic heirlooms in this apartment is enough to make 
our modern collectors’ mouths water ; they include the 
blotting-book and pen-tray of Napoleon, locks of hair of 
Wellington, Nelson, and “ the Pretender,” the purse of 
Rob Roy, and a brooch of his wife, Helen Macgregor. 





MARBLE objects which have become soiled by dust or 
finger-marks may be cleaned by soaking them in water, 





them with thick gum-arabic, and then putting 
them in the sun. When dry the coating peels off, bring- 
ing the dirt with it. If necessary, the process can be 
repeated several times, the marble being finally washed in 
This treatment will not take out stains, 


coating 


cold water. 





EDITORIAL ROOMS. 


SOME of the most important periodicals of the United 
States are still edited from dingy little dens, noisy, dusty, 
and unwholesome, carpeted with common matting. But, 
little by little, even proprietors of daily newspapers have 
come to see that it is requiring too much of human na- 
ture to expect that good work should be done in such 
circumstances. In the majority of cases the editorial 
rooms of well-established newspapers and magazines 
are now comfortable, well lighted, 
and kept in very good order. 

As a favorable example of the 
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the floor, at some distance from the windows. In the 
corner is a small desk, and behind the table a couple 
of leather-backed chairs, one of which is for the favored 
visitor or assistant who may be admitted to a private 
confab. The managing and city editors share a large 
room near by with the reporters, and a smaller room, 
open to every one in the establishment, contains a refer- 
ence library of some three hundred well-thumbed 
volumes. 

The Century Magazine, when it started as Scribner's 
Monthly, was one of the first periodicals to break with 
the “democratic” but not very sensible tradition that 
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CORNER OF THE LIBRARY 


in which Mr. Charles A. Dana, of The Sun, gets 
through with his daily task of writing, proof-read- 
ing, and attending to visitors. But for the fact that 
it offers an excellent view over the City Hall Park, it 
might be called a singularly unattractive room. A 
stuffed owl, ravaged by moths during many summers, 
and portraits of Lincoln and Jackson in plain wooden 
frames are its only ornaments. A plain black-walnut 
table, polished by the editorial coat-sleeve, stands across 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT AT 





ABBOTSFORD. 


required the editorial rooms to present a picture of pov- 
erty. The editors were allowed a certain sum each for 
the furnishing and decoration of their rooms, and were 
permitted to consult their own tastes in the matter, 
some of them going so far as to display artistic wall- 
papers and wood-work painted to match. In the maga- 
zine’s present quarters the editor’s room is ornamented 
with a beautifully carved mantel, with a portrait of Dr. 


Holland—one of the founders—in bas-relief, and sprigs 
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SOME FURNITURE IN SIR WALTER SCOTT'S LIBRARY AT ABBOTSFORD, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FAVORITE ARM-CHAIR, 
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of bitter-sweet vine carved in white pine. The art 
department boasts a collection of Zuni pottery and orna- 
mental brasses, and in the long corridor connecting it 
with the editorial and the business offices there is a per- 
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BAY WINDOW ARRANGED AS A SMOKER’S DEN, 


(For description see next page.) 


manent exhibition of the best efforts of the illustrators of 
the magazine. But even The Century’s offices are entirely 
devoid of architectural interest. They are merely the usual 
“compartments” of the every-day office building, made 
by running lath and plaster partitions from one cast-iron 
pillar to another. 


tect has wisely confined the ornamental work to a 
few places, and has thus been able to have it of a high 
quality. As an example, we may mention the two boys 
holding up a large open book between them that are 
sculptured on the stone pier between the door and 
the large arched window of the ground floor. This 
group has been modelled by a rising young sculptor, a 
pupil of Mr. St. Gaudens. The plaster model is pre- 
served by being set into the chimney-breast over the 
mantel of the reception-room. In other offices that we 
might mention more money has been spent on a profu- 
sion of mechanical ornamentation than would pay many 
times over for a beautiful work of art like this. 





FLOWERS AND'PLANTS IN DECORATION, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR AN “ AT HOME FROM FOUR TO SIX.” 


WHILE regretting that social competition has reached 
a point where success in entertaining seemingly depends 
on the elaborateness of the special scheme in hand, one 
can but deal gently with the offence if this lavishness is 
shown in the grace and charm of the floral decorations. 

With our still popular “ afternoon teas” one has de- 
cided opportunity for beautiful and not necessarily ex- 
pensive effects, for the dainty tables here and there 
concentrate color and light, and give one a larger field 
for positive arrangement. The comfort of guests must 
be considered, and delicate or unwieldy plants should 
not be placed where they will cause more annoyance 
than pleasure. If the rooms are large—all unnecessary 
furniture having been removed—a charming corner may 
be made with the aid of a rough platform, constructed 
large enough to hold a tea-table, two or three chairs, 
and half a dozen large palms. Place on the platform 
and well into the corner two stout boxes or packing 
cases, and throw over the whole plenty of Turkish rugs. 
Palms coming high against the wall should be placed 
on each box and upon the platform as a basis for the 
touches of color that come later. 

For flowers it is proposed that the azalea only be used 
in this scheme, both on account of its decorative qual- 
ities and because at this season the florists bring the 
plants to such a degree of perfection. Several of the 
plants in white should be grouped effectively against 
the palms by placing them directly in the palm pots or 
tubs, as well as on the platform, so leaving ample sitting- 
room on the rug-covered boxes. Soft cushions in low 


lamp to shed its warm glow on the mass of green and 
white. Let the tea-table itself be as dainty as possible, 
with a large cut-glass bowl of azaleas and maidei)-hair 
ferns; light it with old-fashioned silver candlesticks 
with shades of delicate green. 

I choose white flowers in this grouping purposcly, so 
that the attention will not be caught too quickly |\y the 
white cloth. With gay-colored flowers an QOviecnta] 
cover might be used, but some people have a strony and 
perhaps wise objection to colored covers of any kind for 
the tea-table. For myself, in this instance I woul: pre- 
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WINDOW-SEAT IN AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSF, 


(For description see next page.) 


fer a quaint, carved stand with only a centrepicce of 


linen ; but one must not consider the question froin too 
conservative a standpoint. 

One is tempted to make the tea-room specially at- 
tractive ; for, in spite of the fact that these social func- 
tions are named for the “ cup that cheers,” tea seems to 
receive less attention than anything offered ; but perhaps 


there will be a new order of things if we make the sur- 
roundings of the tea-table more alluring. 























In the rooms of The School Journal The punch-table can be more safely 
which we illustrated a few months ago, left to itself, but one little touch it must 
and in the building to which they be- have. Wreathe the base with a mass of 
long, a distinct forward step has been _—_ _/ grape leaves and grapes, and on the 
taken by Mr. Kellogg, the publisher. ik, block of ice in the punch itself placea 
The whole building, and every part of it, ay i sail x huge cluster of the fruit resting on the 
is consistently carried out in a well-under- OSs : 8: Me leaves. One would scarcely believe how 
stood modification of thirteenth-century 4 INN 4 very pretty this is, and, fortunately, the 
domestic Gothic, ‘The architect, Mr. Wil- Se B. most expensive grapes are not necessary 
son Eyre, of Philadelphia, deserves great \ AN TN - ~ v : —Tokays or Malagas are the best in color. 
credit for his skilful and conscientious a, <R \ a If lemonade is served, the san ro 
work. The facade is of six stories, with ° We ° can be carried out with the lemons, foli- 
a tiled roof and a high gable, facing the ™ ha YS\ iY No WY : 3 s? age, and flowers, and would be stil! more 
street. The basement and first story aa i : re, Z beautiful. In this case arrange a )order 
are in gray Indiana limestone ; the upper al sy of blossoms about the table. 
stories in Perth Amboy brick and terra . , To continue our azalea decorations. If 
cotta. The editorial rooms of the School the windows are not already provided 
Journal occupy (together with a storage 4 " ; with seats, have a plank adjusted about 
room for books) the whole of the third y : 4 two and a half feet from the floor; fill 
floor. They consist of a large common Fis with potted plants and bank wit!: moss. 
reception-room, a private room for the ae Zig ) : Use one color only in each windo\ , shad- 
editor, entered under a wrought-iron arch, 3 » e ing, if possible, from the white “ tea cor- 
and alcoves, protected by portiéres, for Z= F semanas ner” to a mass of rich color near the 
the two assistant editors. The book- : 3 . | entrance to the reception-room. |/ there 
shelves, mantel, and other wood-work are ame are mirrors, wreathe them with ferns and 
in white pine, stained brown. The mould- —_ "if bank the mantel with white flowers. shad- 
ings and ornaments of the mantel are’ ‘ ing to deepest pink, placing a ither 
hand-carved. The ceiling beams are qo ) side large, India piazza stands, support 
stained of a darker brown than the rest ing a single potted plant—white azaleas 
of the woodwork. The wall-surfaces E at the white end of the mantel and pink 
where exposed will probably be painted | at the other end. ; 
in distemper of a brownish or terra-cotta nenneu! adh : Do not attempt small arrangements in 
color, and the hangings are of reddish- balun =» oT the general reception-rooms when a crush 











brown plush. Each worker is thus se- 
cured reasonable privacy and comfort, 
and any one having business with one 
of the editors is not obliged to disturb the 
others. At the same time, space is econo- 
mized, and the evidence of a proper regard 
for harmony and consistency in color and in design 
_cannot fail to impress the visitor favorably. The archi- 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR AN ALCOVE ROOM. BY M. GRADL. 


(For description see next page.) 


tones should be tucked into inviting corners, concealing 
any unsightly pots, and over all hang an old Venetian 


is expected. These may be left to cosey 
nooks and corners in library or study, 
where a single beautiful specimen in 4 
rare old bit of glass would receive the in- 
dividual attention and admiration it would 
lose in a crowded tea-room. 

I dislike to see much effect concentrated in the receP- 


tion-rooms. Where a house is thrown entirely opem 4 
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truly artistic whole should be considered to absolutely 
satisfy one while wandering in almost unconscious de- 





light from room to room, 

If one has ample conservatories half the problem is 
solved; for no more beautiful setting could be contrived 
to take its place. In this era of endless ingenuity, with 
electric lights, etc., there is almost no limit to gorgeous 
effects where sufficient wealth is at hand. Electric 
wires may be carried temporarily in all directions, each 
special light concealed by fairy-like globes of stained- 
glass, softening flowers and vines into mysterious beauty. 

In any system of decoration it is impossible to con- 
sider one thing alone. If the special object to display 
be china or glass, then we must depend on accessories 
to bring out the local tints and individual beauty ; if 
paintings, sculpture, or tapestries, again comes the grave 
question of suitable surroundings. So with flowers; 
beautiful as they are, and in that beauty fitted to stand 
alone, still such details as background, bases, stands, 
and prevailing color of rooms must be taken seriously 
into consideration if we would gain a wholly artistic re- 
sult when large masses are to be handled. 











THE ART AMATEUR. 





flowers, hovered near and gave the finishing touch to a 
lovely picture. The “ ensemble” was irresistible. 

Our eyes are unconsciously being trained in this matter 
of color, and if in studying individual effects one is satis- 
fied without knowing just why, I think it is the highest 
compliment that can be paid to the decorator. For it is 
noticeable that pleasure is a sensation experienced with 
less consciousness than that of disgust or annoyance— 
perhaps we expect the beautiful in all things as our 
birthright, as nature has lavished so much upon us and 
created within us our love of color, through her plants 
and flowers. ; 

So when we take matters into our own hands, and at- 
tempt to fashion bowers and gardens within four walls, 
let us be governed by simple, natural laws. Try to an- 
ticipate effects, for delicate plants will not stand pulling 
about, and constant rearranging injures them. A little 
experience will go a great way if supplemented by care- 
ful observation. If one is unable to provide many cut 
flowers, a few well-chosen potted plants will be the most 
effective. A good sunny window will furnish material 
enough for a simple “at home.’”’ Rob your ivy of a few 





THERE are endless ways of treating the bay-windows 
which our architects are usually careful to supply for 
legitimate reasons of their own, but which house-owners 
often do not know what to do with in the interior. Our 
illustrations show a window-Seat in a dining-room, fur- 
nished in the comfortable and homelike German manner, 
and one arranged on a Turkish scheme for a smoking- 
room. The former room has a wainscoted dado of 
oak, above which the plaster is painted gray. We 
would advise that the gray tint be relieved with open 
stencilling in gold and russet, or that a paper of the 
same colors be used. The sides of the recess above the 
oak seat should, however, be left plain, as the deer’s 
horns, the ivy, and other plants are ornament enough. 
The cushions may be of any bright-colored stuff. As 
the window is small and is further reduced in size by the 
transom of greenish rondels, the curtains may be made 
of Turkish towelling, which has a very good effect with 
the light coming through. The other furniture of the 
room—the shelf for plates and dishes above the dado, 
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DRAWING-ROOM IN A COUNTRY HOUSE BUILT FOR HIMSELF BY MR. HAPGOOD, ARCHITECT. 


(FOR FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTION, SEE THE PREVIOUS 


This special care, like any good thing, can be over- 
done; for instance, in small quantities or in single 
flowers it would be worse than absurd to sacrifice our 
love of the flowers themselves because we could not 
place them in.an absolutely harmonious setting. I 
should be the last to wish to carry such a point too far, 
but in dealing with the question from a decorator’s stand- 
point, one must beg to be allowed a decorator’s license. 
In all large assembly rooms palms and evergreens are a 
safe background, and if they can be put against rich 
hangings or beautiful stained-glass, so much the better. 

If a small and inexpensive affair is to be given, one 
shoul! depend chiefly on the green, concentrating one’s 
energy on the centre-piece for the table or tables, as the 
case nay be, perhaps choosing a color in harmony with 
the gown worn by the one presiding at that particular 
table. This may seem trivial, but I heard many ejacu- 
lations of pleasure in one instance where this was done. 
It was at an informal “ at home,” and our hostess had 
Personally arranged on the tea-table a great bunch of 
§raceful “Katherine Mermet’’ roses; her daughter, 
gown in palest pink, and with cheeks rivalling the 


sprays to twist about a photograph or engraving, and 
let a large vase of ‘‘ Wandering Jew” hang from the 
corner of an upright piano, book-case, or mantel. 

Potted primroses and cyclamens are in season, and 
would make a touch of color on the tea-table. In this 
case use a lamp with large, pale pink shade in the centre 
of the table, placing the plants irregularly, covering the 
pots with moss held by wire. Use ribbon sparingly in 
all minor decorations, and if a color, to bring out the 
flower tints. If there are hanging baskets at hand, 
transfer them to the tea-room, hanging them over the 
tables. They can easily be fitted by screwing long 
hooks to the woodwork of the window, and the table is 
more cosey and inviting by being drawn to one side, with 
the draperies serving as a background. Do not have 
too much light, as in itself it is not restful, and a glare 
detracts from rather than enhances the decorations. 

Lucy ComIns. 





“ FILLING’’—that is, perfectly plain carpeting—is used 
very considerably for covering the floors of many of the 
most handsomely furnished houses in the Eastern States. 


ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE.) 


the black framed mirror, the carved oak sideboard, the 
fringed rug—calls for no detailed description ; but the 
panels of the window-seat and the supporting members 
may very easily be carved in the simple and effective 
patterns of which we give full-sized drawings. 

The woodwork for the smoking-room window bay 
may be cut out with a scroll-saw, the arch to be out- 
lined With incised lines. If the general tone of the room 
be blue (as it usually is), the arch and the wooden sup- 
port of the divan may be painted a dull pink, the inci- 
sions being filled with a darker tone of the same. The 
walls may be treated to harmonize with the room in 
various tones of blue, or may be in yellows, to make a 
contrast. The cushions are leather or velvet worked 
with gold thread, and the portitre a long Karamanian 
rug with bands of dark red and blue. The flower- 
stand and coffee-and-pipe-stand present no insuperable 
difficulties to the amateur woodworker. They may be 
in walnut or other dark wood, inlaid with a little mother- 
of-pearl for the floral shapes shown in thecorners of the 
panels—a very easy thing to do, as both the pearl and 
the incision to receive it may be cut with the centre-bit, 
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the shape of the petals being given with a few engraved 
lines filled in with black or brown paint; or they may be 
in common pine, painted dull pink, the ornament picked 
out with yellow and light and dark blue. 
The worker in sheet-tin, iron, or copper 
will find it possible to make the frame 
of the haning lamp if he has followed 
the course in bent and hammered metal 
work given in recent numbers of The 
Art Amateur. The glass should be in 
alternate pieces of red and blue flashed 
glass (the cheapest sort), cut to shape, and 
held in place either by the edges of the 
frame being turned over on them on the 
inside, or simply by a few drops of solder. 
A rather rough treatment is quite in 
style. Asis well known, Eastern ornamen- 
tation does not call for the neatness and 
precision of workmanship which is indis- 
pensable in most European styles. 





FIGURE 19. 


DIRECTION OF 
STITCHES IN A 
LONG PETAL. 





A GoopD color scheme for the “ alcove’ 
room shown on another page should be 
based on the ivory white or cream tint of 
the screen at its end. The furniture also 
might be enamelled white, the walls 
papered a light pearl gray, which, with 
the brown hardwood floor, brown plush 
portiére, and warm-colored rug, would 
make a very pleasing arrangement. The 
bust by the door might have an onyx 
pedestal ; the narrow frame of the mir- 
ror would, of course, be gilt. The paper 
for the narrow frieze should have a gilt 
ground with sprays of foliage and flow- 
ers—namely, in conventional brown and 
gray tones, but with slight touches of 
the natural colors of the plants repre- 
sented. Should the walls be of a warm 
tint, pale buff or fawn color, the back- 
ground of the frieze may be silver, or 
perhaps aluminum. 


TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 





1X.—LONG AND SHORT STITCHES. 


THE “talk” on linens last. month 
leaves us with squares or scarfs with 
their edges finished in the simple, rich 
hemstitched hem, or hemstitched ready 
for fringe, or buttonholed. 

In most cases a piece should be car- 
ried as far as this before any embroidery 
is attempted, for the work ought not to 
be handled more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and it cannot be drawn first in one 
direction, then in another without injury. 
It would seem that this should be under- 
stood without saying, but unfortunately 
itis not. It is necessary to emphasize 
it not only to embroiderers, but to would- 
be seers and admirers of the work. It 
is a most deplorable propensity with some people to put 
their fingers on the glossy surface. 

The mathematical truth of the direction of the 
stitches is the secret of the durability of embroidery, as 
well as of its beauty. 

Now, to avoid the injurious handling while the 
work is being done, and to secure this correctness in 
direction, fabrics to be embroidered should be, as far as 
possible, mounted in frames. This does not apply to 
the outline stitches previously described, but to all em- 
broidery that has any approach to being solid. 

This subject of frames is a broad one, and it is safe to 
say it is the most important one in the technique of 
embroidery. In this paper we will speak of the simplest 
form of frame work, and urge workers to take the time 
and trouble to learn to work the common “long and 
short” stitch with the linens mounted in hoops. Nine- 
tenths of the long and short stitch work done over the 
forefinger can hardly be called good sewing, much less 
embroidery ; it has no element of art in it. The re- 
mainder of the work being but fairly even has usually 
to be pressed into 
shape with a_ hot , 


mead, 
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DALMATIC IN GENOESE VELVET. 


sweeping, for a steady eye and hand well practised 
may produce pretty work in this way, but not perfect 
work, and the hot iron is sure to be needed. The rea- 
son why the work cannot be true is obvious. When a 
fabric is woven the warp is stretched in the loom with 
perfect accuracy of tension and as tight as practicable ; 
the woof is then threaded in with equal accuracy, so that 
when the surface is complete there is no drawing or 
stretching in any direction, because the tension has 
been everywhere the same. Now if you are going to 
succeed in imposing another system of threads on this 
perfect surface, you must have it as nearly as possible 
at the original tension, then you remove the cause which 
would make the laid threads either draw the ground 
material because they are too tight or loop above it be- 
cause they are too loose. Moreover, you will not need 
to depend on making your stitches short in order to 
have them keep their place. Very short stitches give 
the surface a broken, rough appearance—silk may be 
made to look like wool in this way, because the lights 
are broken up. With tension sufficient and direction 
right, stitches look well from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of an inch long. The border of long and short stitches 
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(FORMERLY IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION.) 


on petals, which are one or one and one-half inches deep, 
may average one-half an inch. Neither long nor short 
stitches should all be the same in length, but should 
finish so as to taper the edge prettily. 

Such materials as linens can be mounted in hoops 
without injury, because creases are easily removed. A 
twelve-inch hoop is a good size for centre-pieces. As 
all workers know, the hoop is really two, one a trifle 
larger fitting closely over the smaller. The outside 
hoop should be wrapped with a strip of white flannel 
firmly and smoothly until it fits the under one very 
tightly. ; 

To mount the linen, lay the small hoop flat on the ta- 
ble and: place the fabric over it smoothly, then set the 
edge of the large hoop just over the edge of the small 
one nearest you as you stand in front of the table ; then 
with both hands turned back press down the farther 
edge over the small hoop with the palms near the 
wrists. This done, you may take up the hoop thus cov- 
ered and draw the linen as tight as a drum-head, pro- 
vided you urge it carefully between the tight hoops 
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always in the direction of the woof and warp; never 
pull it bias. The finest lawn and even bolting-cloth 
will stand firm stretching if it is done in the direction of 
the threads. Often the pressing together of the hoops 
alone will stretch the material tight. This is likely to 
be the case with fine materials ‘ 
especially if they are laid over 
smoothly to begin with. 
Having stretched the fab- 
ric in this way, place the 
hoop on the edge of the table 
with a weight of five or ten 
pounds to hold it firmly. A 
scale weight is a convenient 
shape, or a flat piece of lead, 
or what is perhaps more easy 
to obtain, a large flat-iron. 
When you are ready for work 
this may be tipped slightly 
onto the stretched material if you want it a little tivhter, 





FIGURE 20. 


LONG AND SHORT s1 H, 


The proper way to work is with both hands, ving 
a thimble on the middle finger of each. The qu:stion 
now arises which hand to keep on top of the frame and 


which below. Here “ doctors disavree,” 
The Kensington school insists upon hay- 
ing the left hand above, and it is r ason- 
able to argue that as the left hind is 
usually less skilful, one will do beter to 
keep it on top, and so guide its work 
with the eye. It is true that it civesa 
different character to the stitch to work 
this way, so that, while it is the very best 


plan to be able to work either way, both 
for health and in order to adapt one’s self 
to such light as may be availabie, it is 
necessary to keep to one plan on one 
piece of work. It will be difficult for a 


beginner to learn to use both hands in 
either case, but when the power is once 
gained it is invaluable not only for the 
speed it gives, but for the grace and 
beauty the work gains thereby. Ease 
and grace in the method of work is most 
apparent in the result in embroidery, as 
in other sorts of work. 

To work properly, one should sit in a 
low chair at a high table, so that the 
work is not more than six inches below 
the chin. This keeps the shoulders 
straight and the position erect. One 
breathes freely, and when in practice, 
six or eight hours may be spent at the 
work at a time without fatigue. To pro- 
fessional workers this is of great impor- 
tance, and is not less helpful to amateurs. 

Long and short stitch, which is the 
suggestion and the element of solid em- 
broidery, is in reality merely a row of 
parallel long and short stitches bor:lering 
an outline. These stitches should be 
taken from the outline in toward t!ie cen- 
tre of the design. 

The simplest rule for their direction in workin. flow- 
ers is that they shall take the slant of the fine ‘. xtural 
veins of the leaves and petals of the flowers then: sclves. 
We find in reducing this to a more conventiona! rule— 
one which is wider in its application because it ««tends 
to studies not from nature, that it becomes in ne. ‘ly all 
cases (unless modified by a curve and line comp: -ition) 
as follows: On curves the correct slant is either ‘o the 
centre of the circle which the curve produced vould 
form, or in case of elliptical forms, to the axis f the 
ellipse at an acute angle. 

The upper or outer edge of this embroidery shuld be 
a perfect line, firm and true; to make it so requir’s only 
practice. L. BARTON WILSON. 
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WORKERS in ecclesiastic embroidery will appreciate 
the fact that we have now in our home manufacture a per- 
fect substitute for the expensive imported “ purse tW ist. 
“ Medizval silk,” as it is called, is a beautiful cor, very 


rich, and so heavy that it will keep its place well in « ouch- 
ed work. A strand of Japanese gold, with a thi id of 
“ medizeval silk’ on 
each side, makes a 





iron, which takes off 
the lustre of the silk. 
This statement is 
perhaps a little 





beautiful couching 
thread. It is much 
used round appliqué 
work, 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“AN OPENING IN THE FOREST.” 


OurR landscape study for this month contains a valu- 
able lesson in linear and aérial perspective for the student, and of- 
fers also a suggestion for a composition in sketching from nature, 
which may be useful as a guide during the coming season. 

The artist shows one how to take advantage of such a natural 
vista, which might have escaped more inexperienced eyes. Had 
the easel been placed a trifle more to the right, the large tree in 
the foreground would have entirely concealed the picturesque 
opening in the distance, hinting at an inland lake, and this is one 
of the principal charms of the arrangement. Select a canvas of 
medium texture, and draw in with charcoal the principal trees, 
placing the horizon line a little below the centre, where the strip 
of water is seen. The banks of the stream should be distinctly 
indicated, though all other details may be omitted here until the 
canvas is well covered. 

Paint the blue-gray tones in the extreme distance with cobalt, 
white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and ivory black ; higher up in 
the sky a little more blue may be strewn through the branches, 
and here permanent blue is substituted for cobalt. The light 
yellow greens in the middle distance are laid in first, in this case, 
so that the pure color may serve as a key to the darker greens 
above. Paintthe delicate pink and yellow-gray tints with light 
cadmium, white, madder lake, permanent blue, and ivory black. 
For the local color of the warm greens in the mid- 
dle distance use antwerp blue, white, light cad- 
mium, madder lake, and ivory black. These bright 
tones form the central light of the whole compo- 














as the pen drawing, and shade the leaves just enough to give 
the modelling; also give a clean, fine touch along the stems. 

If one prefers color, the design can be painted in, making the 
hops a light yellowish gray green ; the leaves should be darker 
and the under side quite gray. Use much light sky blue in 
all the first coat. The details are so distinctly given, that 
it should be easy to make a nicely finished decoration at one 
painting. Then, after firing, give a coat of chrome water 
green, or celadon, with a portion of flux, and with the finger 
take off the color slightly from the most prominent blossoms, 
but not from the leaves. A hard fire should give it a good, even 
glaze. 





DESSERT PLATES—PEACHES. 
IN this, the fourth of the set of dessert plates, very 
careful drawing is required and attention to details, By follow- 





drawing it has this appearance and would retain it if embroider- 
ed in the outline only or with the centres of the flowers alone 
solid. If embroidered in colors, however, it will have a most 
elaborate effect, and will need careful handling to keep its char- 
acter well defined. It suggests the white blossom of the fall 
anemone, which make us think of spring daisies in the fall. 
No treatment would be prettier or more appropriate than to 
carry out the idea of this blossom. Use white filo and the light- 
est green as shadow tint, with two or three shades of yellow for 
the centres. The tiny sepals may be worked in the shadow tint 
or a shade deeper, but the whole should be kept light, especially 
if the ground material is white linen. This, by the way, should 
be an invariable rule—never use dark colors on white unless 
you have them well surrounded with light shades. It gives 
forms a cut-out, wooden appearance to so define them against 
white. Long and short stitch will be heavy enough in most 
cases for this study—the centres may be done in the French knot 
either solid or only bordered. The veining will be very pretty if 
done in the twisted outline. 

A border design so well defined and yet so far from stiff will 
bear suggestions less conventional near it. If this border 
should be used on a table-cover or scarf, one might scatter the 
separate petals over the plain surface with beautiful effect. 
** Powderings” economize work, for they extend the idea in the 
easiest possible way. Good designs in the solid are far more 
rare than branching ones, perhaps because they are farther from 
nature, and so are more dependent upon the skill of the artist ; 
therefore they are valuable because necessary to effective outline 
work. Outline embroidery is perfectly artistic ; it is likely to be 
so from its simplicity. It is popular because it 
does not require much application or much in the 
way of appliances either, which is necessary to 
solid embroidery. This design is especially rec- 





sition, and should be kept very high in key, In 
the highest lights here, vermilion, cadmium, and 
white may be used, qualified by a little ivory black. 
Paint the richer foreground foliage with antwerp 
blue, cadmium, white, raw umber, vermilion, and 
ivory black ; add burnt sienna in the deeper shad- 
ows. Where cool, reflected lights occur, perma- 
nent blue and madder lake may be substituted for 
antwerp blue and vermilion. These colors will 
alsoserve for the underbrush and moss beneath 
the trees. The small trunks and branches are 
carefully drawn with sable brushes, and the colors 
used are bone brown, raw umber, white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake, andivory black. Burnt sienna 
is added in the shadows and a little cobalt in the 
highest lights. 

Paint the earth in the foreground with the colors 
given for the tree trunks, but add more white and 
yellow ochre, The reflections in the water may 
repeat the colors of the branches and foliage on a 
much grayer key. For this raw umber, perma- 
nent blue, white, and yellow ochre are added to 
the local tones of the objects reflected. The tints 
are dragged together with a dry brush while still 
moist, giving the level surface of the water. Y 

In finishing, use small brushes for adding details 
and refreshing the high lights with crisp touches 
throughout, 





POPPIES. 


WATER-COLORS.—For painting this study 
of garden poppies, you need a sheet of What- 
man’s water-color paper, medium rough. Dampen 
it thoroughly, stretch it, and paste the edges on to 
a board or wooden stretcher. When the paper is 
dry, draw in the outlines of the study with a hard 
pencil, outlining each petal lightly, each leaf and 
stem. Then with a sponge dampen the whole 
paper again. A cloudy, irregular wash of prus- 
sian blue first tints the background and covers 
the space which is to be occupied by the leaves and 
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ommended for outline embroidery. 

Another pretty way to bring out the drawing, 
and one which would be very little work, might be 
to fill in a background around the flowers. This 
work could be run off around the outer petals in a 
**sketchy”’ way. When the forms are well thrown 
out the divisions of petals near the centres and the 
markings should be emphasized. This method 
would be less successful on linens than on other 
fabrics. In the case of heavy silk or woolen mate- 
rials, such as might be used for portiéres or hang- 
ings, it would be suitable to couch it on in twisted 
silks or gold thread. 

One more suggestion may be given for appli- 
qué: if the design were marked on a white ma- 
terial, cut out where it is more open on the edge, 
and mounted on a contrasting ground, it might 
then combine the last two methods ; it might be 
** appliquéd”’ with a couching thread and the inter- 
stices near the centre filled in. This plan, if care- 
fully studied in its color composition, could be 
made very beautifulin its result. It will be easily 
seen that the filling in should aim to produce the 
effect of the ground material itself. 


BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY (No. 1452). 

THE narrow border, which might have had 
the pink for its motive, would be suitable for a rib- 
bon, How an embroidered ribbon may be used to 
join together breadths when a large surface of ma- 
terial is required has already been explained ina re- 
cent issue of The Art Amateur. A band of ribbon 
is also an unique and pretty border for a cover. 
When the ribbon is the only decoration, it should 
be worked solidly, so as to seem rich and heavy. 
This design might be worked altogether in gold 
outline, however ; two threads of Japanese gold 
on an old blue ribbon, which should be mounted 
on a satin harmonious in color, would make a 
beautiful cover, If you decide to bring out the 
design in solid embroidery, work every other 





stems. The papery, silky texture of the petals is 
well shown in this study by the crisply ‘touched-in 
lights and shadows ; so in copying it, take par- 








blossom in three shades of pink double thread 
and the alternate ones in three shades of buff. 
Use three or four shades of sage green for the 








ticular pains to get the exact shape of these spots 
of color and do it with wet paint. With carmine 
wash in the petals that are a warm pink, and 
when the under tint is dry shade them with the 
same color. Where a bluish tint overspreads the 
pink use a wash of cobalt, and where the petals 
are represented as scarlet in the depths of re- 
flected red use scarlet vermilion. In the deep 
shadows use purple lake. In thecentre of the lowest poppy the 
yellowish green seed pod requires gamboge or chrome yellow 
and green and vandyck brown shading. The stamens in this 
poppy are tipped with green and shaded with black. Black, first 
as a thin wash, then as darker shading, is needed in the outer 
spots of the next highest poppy, and inthe upper flower the 
stamens are also represented by black. For the more distant 
leaves use green modified with gray or sepia, accenting and shad- 
ing them with green. For the nearer leaves use a wash of green, 
with shadings of yellow green and shadows of darker green, 
The other leaves need a wash of blue green with the shadings and 
shadows the same asthe previous leaf. The stems require the 
same colors except in places where a yellower tint is seen. The 
touch should be kept decided and crisp throughout the whole 

Inting, , 
MOI CoLors.—Use a canvas or paper prepared for oil 
painting to paint this study upon, and after sketching in the 
poppies, leaves, and stems with accurate but general lines, paint 
a light bluish background with white and cobalt blue. For the 
pink petals use rose madder and white, and shade with a deeper 
rose madder, Preserve throughout the sharpness of distinction 
between the touches, between lights and shadows, so as to repre- 
sent your model and the texture of poppy petals. Where the 
light is very high use with the rose madder more white, with a 
touch of blue. Rose madder alone represents some of the darker 
Places, and vandyck brown seems needed in some of the dark- 
est. The centre of the poppy requires king’s yellow and white 
shaded with green and brown. The stamens are black with 
gteen high lights, and there are black dots upon the outer sides 
of the middle poppy. For the leaves, the bud, and seed pod use 
the zinober greens and white, and in the darkest places van- 
dyck brown. With a finely pointed brush touch in in dark green 
the fine hairs that are seen upon the stems, 





PLA TE—HOPS. 


THis design could be worked out very 
effectively in gold on a matt ground. The 
blossonis should be picked out slightly with 
raising, in the daintiest of air lines, the scales 
onthe top only, not the outlines, and the up- 
Permost edge of the leaves, but not the far side, 
as the raising is only to accentuate the lights. 
Green gold might be used on the blossoms and 
Toman gold on the leaves. After firing, etch 
the whole with very fine lines of dark red; in- 
dicate te scales with lines in the same manner 


WOOD-CARVING MOTIVE FOR THE DOORS OF A SIDEBOARD, 


(FROM A FRENCH SIXTEENTH CENTURY WOOD-CARVING,) 


ing carefully the directions for coloring given below the work 
should turn out most successfully. 

Put in about a third of the peach (a little more in the cen- 
tre one) with ivory yellow on the light side, and for the bloom, 
which shows most in the shadow, use light sky blue, black, and 
brown 17. Then work into the yellow, leaving but little of it 
pure, with yellow brown ; use it very daintily in the brightest 
light, but stronger away from it, and from that run into carna- 
tion 2, breaking into it witha little orange red. This gives 
the mottled effect. Let this come toward the top, and where the 
light, which is the yellow, carries around onto the shadow side, 
work it into the bloom with yellow brown and brown 17 delicate- 
ly. Carry the-red into the bloom inthe same way, just enough 
to give the idea that the color is under the gray. Leave in some 
parts the original color, where the bloom catches the light, and so 
hides the local color. A stippling brush can be used to advan- 
tage, and when all is finished the red may be strengthened in the 
darkest part only and away from the yellow with carmine 3. 
This must be worked over very lightly, and not much of it, or it 
will give the whole red a brick color. 

The leaves, a tender, light yellowish green, bright but not 
crude, are shining and full of white reflected lights. Use much 
pearl gray in the first coat, and work up with the moss greens 
and a little brown green in the shadows ; leave the gray wher- 
ever needed. Those leaves that fall over the peaches should be 
the strongest, The stems have a tinge of red with the brown. 





BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY (No. 1451). 


THIS close design has the unusual quality of seeming 
loose and light while it is solid and elaborate. As an outline 





leaves and work the stems with gold, also the 
stamens. The slant of the stitches on the little 
fold should be from the upper serrated edge down 
toward the centre petal, in the direction of the long 
line of the last serrate. Keep this fold light and 
work in a little shadow behind it. This trailing 
vine can easily be conformed to a circle, and in 
this form would be very pretty and simple for a 
round centre-piece, The element of which it is formed in repeat 
may be reduced, and so used in the doiley corners. 


FURNITURE NOTES. 


IN furniture the new pieces show an increase in the 
amount of decoration which is very noticeable; it is no longer 
mainly carving, as it has been, but inlays are much used, both in 
wood and mother-of-pearl, and the two combined. There isno form 
of decoration more suitable or satisfying, and bad taste in the 
designer is not so offensive here as in more showy work. Gilt 
furniture is also much in demand, but it should be introduced 
only into drawing-rooms where all the tones of color and form are 
light and dainty, 

One pretty table seen in the shops was of light wood, merely 
oiled and with a border design done in pyrography. This form 
of work is very desirable in just such places. Another finish for 
a small table is a narrow bead moulding fastened to the extreme 
edge and gilded. This could easily be added to any table made 
originally without it, for these mouldings can be bought by the 
yard and gilded at home. 

Still another pretty table which can be decorated at home had 
a coating of white enamel on which were painted flowers in the 
Dresden style. Those who have been putting this kind of deco- 
ration on china have a new field for theirbrush. Such atable, on 
which is placed a daintily painted tea service, would be a great ad- 
dition to the attractions of an “afternoon tea.’’ For this occa- 
sion a new form of table is now made. The main shaft runs 
right up through the centre of the low, circular top and supports 
another but smaller circle, which is meant to hold a bunch of 
flowers, a beautiful plant, or other such addition to the table, 
while the tea-things are set out on the lower 
and larger round. 

The ottoman, which is almost indispensable 
for acosey room, is seen in agreat many differ- 
ent styles, but one to be avoided is that of two 
cushions, the upper one placed cornerwise on 
the lower. These cushions, seemingly sepa- 
rate, are fastened tightly together and stuffed 
hard and solid. They are not approved by 
those who believe in truth in all their sur- 
roundings. Neither are they comfortable ; yet 
despite these bad qualities they are very ex- 
pensive. Use large, soft cushions conveniently 
disposed upon a low, wide seat arranged in the 
form of a divan, or use a wooden stool with a 
cushion top, such as we have often described, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE JANUARY PORTFOLIO is a monograph on 
the early life and work of Raphael, in which Mrs. 
Henry Ady (Julia Cartwright) follows the Italian 
investigator, Morelli, in discrediting the stories col- 
lected or invented by Vassari, and accepted by 
most other biographers. In particular, it is shown 
to be almost certain that the young Raphael had received some 
instruction in painting from Timoteo Viti, the court painter of 
the Duke of Urbino, before he entered Perugino’s workshop. 
According to Vassari, it was Viti who was influenced by Raphael, 
but the documents unearthed by Morelli prove that Viti was 
already a painter of reputation when Raphael was a mere child. 
Among the illustrations is one of a portrait of Viti painted by 
himself, and now in the British Museum, and one of a portrait 
of Perugino in the Borghese gallery at Rome, which is now 
attributed to Raphael. The photogravure plates are of the 
Madonna del Granduca, the St. Sebastian of the Rergamo Gal- 
lery, the Marriage of the Virgin at Milan, and Raphael’s self 
portrait in the Uffizi, Florence. There are, also, many half- 
tone illustrations in the text beside those referred to above. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 75 cents.) 


THE RALSTONS, Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel, 
is a sequel to his Katherine Lauderdale, and is all about a secret 
marriage, believed by those concerned to be justified by the 
circumstances they were in, and which turns out happily in the end. 
An enormous fortune is involved, and the personages are sup- 
posed to move in the very highest and most exclusive American 
society. As if that were not enough to secure a wide popularity, 
the author throws in his accustomed seasoning of ‘ Pseudo- 
Buddhism, Psychological Research, the wreck of what was for a 
few years Theosophy, and the latest discoveries in hypnotism, 
taken together and kneaded into an amorphous ‘mass’’—of this 
and of ‘actual Christianity” equal portions, with which sauce 
one might devour anything in the way of fiction. The obstacle 
that ruffles the current of true love is Mr. Alexander Lauderdale, 
Jr., father of Katherine, and nephew of the great millionaire, 
Robert Lauderdale, to whose wealth he hopes to succeed. But 
the old gentleman cultivates a quiet dislike of him, and wills his 
money to Katherine and to her cousin, Jack Rallston, a some- 
what dissipated youth, with whom she falls in love and whom she 
marries secretly, both her parents objecting to him and being 
anxious to find hera better match. This is the simple situation 
which Mr. Crawford proceeds to make complicated in his usual 
skilful manner for the purpose of smoothing it all out again at 
the end of the second volume—a matter achieved with perfect 
ease by killing off the millionaire and making the secret of his 
will and of Katherine’s marriage public property. (Macmillan & 
Co., $2.) 


VERNON’S AUNT, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), is a capital little sketch fairly bubbling over 
with the characteristic humor of this versatile author. Like the 
‘* Simple Adventures of a Mem Sahib,’’ the scene is laid, for the 
most part, in India, whither a provincial English maiden lady 
goes to visit her nephew, Vernon Hawkins, employed in Her 
Majesty’s civil service, and whom she has not seen for many 
years, The trials and tribulations, not to mention the strange 
adventures that befell Miss Lavinia Moffatt, both before and 
after she met her doting relative, can scarcely be outlined here. 
Fancy, however, being taken for an insane person as soon as you 
land in Bombay, and then after extricating yourself from this 
woeful predicament to journey perforce to.some remote Indian 
station, where an unwieldy elephant stands ready under orders 
to transport you fifteen miles or so into the heart of the jungle. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that Vernon’s Aunt was a woman 
of resources, especially in the case of her love affair with Mr. 
Buz. The story is loose-jointed and rather weak, but the humor 
is spontaneous and always amusing. (D. Appleton & Co., illus- 
trated, $1.25.) 


MARIA EDGEWORTH’S best stories, those which in- 
spired Scdtt and Tolstoi, are undoubtedly ‘‘ Castle Rackrent’’ 
and the “‘ Absentee,’’ both of which have now been republished 
in one handsome volume, illustrated with clever pen-and-ink 
sketches by Mr. Chris Hammond. Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
supplies a pleasant introduction, giving an account of a recent 
visit to Edgeworthstown, where everything still speaks of the 
authoress, her friends and famous visitors, Sir Walter Scott, Lock- 
hart, Herschel, Sir William Hamilton, and Edward Fitzgerald. 
The stories which have had so large a share in determining the 
course of modern fiction are realistic studies of Irish life, still 
readable and credible, though many changes have taken place 
since they were written, and though the author humorously as- 
signs most of their incidents to a still more remote past. (Mac- 
millan & Co., $1.25.) 


THE HUMOR OF SPAIN, selected, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Susette M. Taylor, belongs to the International 
Humor series. The compiler remarks in her preface that al- 
though gloominess, pride, and reserve are the reputed qualities of 
the Spaniard, yet the popular literature is illumined throughout 
by bright flashes of humor, This claim is abundantly made 
good in the selections, which cover a period from the twelfth 
century to the present time, and naturally include such represen- 
tative authors as Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon de la 
Barca, as well as Galdos, Valdés, Pardo Bazan, and Valera, of the 
modern school of fiction. In every instance the best translations 
available have been utilized. The text of this notable addition to 
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an interesting series is agreeably diversified by many characteris- 
tic illustrations by H. R. Millar. (London: Walter Scott, Ltd.; 
New York : Charles Scribner's Son’s, $1.25.) 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS, by Robert Barr, is orig- 
inaland vastly entertaining. Richard Yates, a resourceful New 
York newspaper man, of a rather vulgar type, betakes himself to 
the Canadian woods for rest and recreation, in company with his 
former schoolmate, Professor Stillson Renmark, of Toronto 
University. The story is supposed to be of the time of the futile 
Fenian uprising over the border in 1866, The wide-awake re- 
porter and his staid, scholastic friend get involved in all sorts of 
adventures, bothexciting and romantic. The author’s keen sense 
of humor finds abundant scope after bringing this strangely as- 
sorted couple into daily contact with each other, (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company.) 


THE pleasing garrulousness of the New England 
character which loves to keep the world informed that it still 
lives appears once more in Mr. William Potts’s little book of 
essays, ‘‘ From a New England Hillside.’’ The familiar lists of 
wild flowers, the familiar quotations, the odd characters that have 
so little in them, the views, the reminiscences, the ‘‘ penny of ob-. 
servation,” the ‘‘ pale cast of thought”—here they all are again, 
perennial as the skunk-cabbages and the hepaticas. It is pleas- 
ant to read it once more, though for the thousandth time, well 
expressed in good, set terms, and smacking a little of Emerson 
and Thoreau. For those careless, happy-go-lucky persons who 
have lived in the country without making notes, such a little 
book as this is a treasure, for it contains the very things that they 
might have noted down—but didn’t. (Macmillan & Co., 75 cts.) 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE NEZ PERCES, by Arthur 
Paterson, introduces the well-known Chief Joseph of that tribe 
as a central figure. Winnetka, his daughter by a white wife, 
educated, and altogether charming, is presumably fictitious, as 
are probably most of the other characters in this vivid and thor- 
oughly exciting little drama of frontier life and Indian warfare. 
The author plainly evinces a very strong sympathy for the red 
men, Or at least he writes with sufficient art to enlist that of the 
reader in their favor. The plot of the story has been developed 
with considerable skill, and Winnetka’s romantic episodes are 
interwoven with grace and simplicity. A portrait of Chief 
Joseph serves as frontispiece. (George Gottsberger Peck.) 


SLUM STORIES OF LONDON, by Henry W. Nevin- 
son, are extremely clever in their way. They are supposed to be 
told by a young ‘‘ gamin” of a rarely observant turn of mind,who 
not only knows how to describe his friends and their experiences 
with simple.directness and unconscious humor, but also fairly 
revels in a rich vocabulary of slum English, which has a distinct 
charm of its own. It is hardly necessary to read the tales con- 
secutively, although a slight thread of connection runs through 
them all, (Henry Holt & Co., 75 cents.) 


FAMOUS QUEENS AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 
PAPER DOLLS contains Queen Isabella of Spain, Elizabeth and 
Victoria of England, Marie Antoinette of France, Louise of 
Prussia, and Margherita of Italy, together with plain Martha 
Washington of these United States. The artist, Miss Elizabeth 
S. Tucker, has been careful to present actual portraits and to 
secure accuracy in her representations of costumes. She gives, 
also, full instructions about cutting out and mounting these his- 
torical dolls. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 50 cents.) 
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“ AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES.” 


SECOND NOTICE.—MR. ALLEN’S WORK REVIEWED BY MR, 4) NRY 
BLACKWELL. 


TOWARDS the end of 1893 there was announced for 
publication by Macmillan & Co, a work on American book-plates 
by Mr. Charles Dexter Allen. As the result, early in Novem. 
ber of last year there appeared a bulky volume of 437 pag: ap- 
parently completed months previously : the preface ts signed and 
dated June, 1894. Mr. Hewins, in his admirable ‘* Bibliography 
of American Book-Plates,’’makes no mention of the many arti. 
cles published after May, 1894, and such being the case, it woulg 
have been wellif Mr. Allen had employed the interval with a more 
careful revision of his proof sheets. 


It was to have been expected that a pioneer work, such as Mr, 
Allen has published, would not be faultless. It would, in fact 
be impossible for any one writer to enumerate all the early or in. 
teresting book-plates used in America, and the author is entitled 


to credit for showing as many as he has given inhis volume. (Of 
the numerous omissions little will be said in this article, inasmuch 
as the more important ones are now being shown monthly in The 
Art Amateur and illustrated. 

The arrangement and general make-up of Mr. Allen’s volume 
is excellent, and the work is done far better than that of Mr. 


Castle in his ‘‘ English Book-Plates.’’ The repetitions are, how. 
ever, far too numerous ; the English and French bibliogra; hies, 
which have often been published, should have been omitted, as 


well as the list of Latin mottoes, and the descriptive list could 
have been easily condensed. This would have lopped off about 
one hundred pages, and would have resulted in giving us a liand- 
some volume, instead of a bulky, unsightly, and awe-ins iring 
guide. : 
The greatest fault of the book is the carelessness as regards 
the spelling of proper names ; and many of the descriptions are 


also faulty. A few of the inaccuracies discovered in a desultory 
examination of the book may be pointed out. Mr. William A, 
Courtenay’s name is spelled ‘‘ Courtnay’’ in the preface and 
Coutenay in the index. In the list, No. 42, Richard Tylden 


Auchmuty is referred to as Richard Zay/or Auchmuty on pave 122, 
The name of Boudinot is misspelled Boudinet on page 145. No, 
76—Beresford is dated 1774 on the plate, not 1772. No. 10 


Robert Aitken’s name is misspelled Aitkin twice ; his edition of 
the Bible, the first American Bible printed in English that js 
known, Mr. Allen calls ‘‘the first American edition,” which is 


meaningless. No. 236—Dumaresque is spelled Dumeresque on 
page 109. No 153—Charles Chauncy’s name is spelled with an 


‘**e’’ erroneously. An offset for this may be found in the omis- 
sion of the ** e’”’ in the name of George Washington Parke Cus- 
tis—No. 195. Albert Gallatin’s name is mispelled Gallitin in the 
index. No. 394—Daniel Horsmanden’s name is abbreviated to 
**Dan"”’ on the plate, and the edition of his book mentioned by 


Mr. Allen isa reprint of the original, which was first put forth in 
1744, from the printing-office of James Parker. No. 582 is an 


anonymous plate, the name ‘‘ A, Mitchel” (not A. Mitchell ‘ ejus 
liber” being written upon it. It has a motto engraved ‘‘ Audaces 
fortuna invat,’” and a known example has an additional auto- 
graph, that of ‘‘ Macarell King.’”’ No. 420 also is an anonymous 
plate; a known example has the autograph W. Jackson 
crossed off, and the addition of two autographs of James Brown 
written thereon. No. 359—Porcellian is called Porcellain on 
page 126. No. 660—the reproduction of this plate on page 34 
shows the name spelled Penington, although in the list and else- 
where in the book it is alluded to as Pennington. The note to 
No. 692 refers to Samuel Powel’s plate as spelled with an addi- 
tional ‘*1.” No, 712, the plate of Josiah Quincy, is not etched, 
as stated by Mr. Allen, but lithographed. No 822 is not tlie plate 
of ‘*the famous bibliographer,’”’ but of his father. No, 866 inthe 
list gives the name Tuberville, and it is several times referred to 
as Tuberville, although the illustration on page 2 shows the name 
to be Turberville. No. 885—Van Rensselaer was perhaps known 
as the ‘‘ Patroon,” rather than the *‘ Patron.’’ Nos. 348 and 349 
are the plates of the same man; he had three varieties of plates, 
on all of which the owner’s name was spelt Harison, and none 


Harrison, as stated by Mr. Allen. No. 768 is the plate of John 
Scottow, not Scotton. No. 810—Mr. Allen makes two errors in 
the reading ofthe Latininscription. No, 366—the illustration on 


page 219 gives the name as Barrak Hays, and not as Barrack. 
No. 81—Mr. Allen gives Blackley as the correct name ; the illus- 
ration on the opposite page reads Blachly. No, 713—the date 


1742 is printed, not written, and in the same general style as the 
engraver’s signature. 


On page. 148 there is an illustration of Paul Revere’s book- 
plate, and yet Revere’s name is not mentioned in the list of 
‘¢ Early American Plates,” although the plate of Paul Rivoire is 
described. No. 263—here is an unpardonable mistak Ed- 
ward Everett was born 1794, died 1865; Mr. Allen places his 
birth in 1780 and his death in 1851. 

The remarks concerning Edward D. Ingraham (no. 410), a 
well-known lawyer of Philadelphia, should never have been 
printed. Mr. Ingraham was respected by his fellow citizens 
throughout his long life, and “de mortius nil nisi bon m” isa 
good rule to follow, especially in dealing with scandalous gossip 
and a good man’s memory. Mr. Ingraham had five «fferent 
book-plates ; of the Chippendale plate there were two \ «rieties. 
The motto on Mr. Ingraham’s plates, ‘* Magnanimus e-!o”’ (be 
great-souled), aptly describes the man, No. 920, Isa _Held, 
cannot properly be called an American plate : Held was « Dublin 
Irishman, who wrote about his travels in this country, but he was 
not a resident of the United States. ‘The plate of S. Ar ‘deacon 
(no. 30) is not American. It is doubtful if the plate of Abraham 
Dodge (no. 510) is American ; because it is poorly e1 ved is 
no reason why it should be so classed ; persons of other » «tionali- 
ties have had crude specimens of engraved book-plates.  Kuobertus 
Shippen (no, 780)—this is an English plate; the same plate was 
adopted by Edward Shippen (see no. 779) of Philadel} 1, who 
had the name of Robert erased and wrote his own namie in Its 


place. Plates nos. 119, 207, 298, 406, 789, and 927 may yssibly 
be American, but there are doubts on the subject. Nv. 937— 
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‘ Johannes Williams his book, dated 1679:” Mr. Allen claims 
that this is the oldest American daced plate we have, and he says 
it was ‘‘ probably the plate of the first minister of Deerfield,” and 
at p. 82 he says it is ‘* the label 
of the Rev. John Williams.” 
John Williams was born 1664, 
gradu ited at Harvard College 
1683, and died 1729. (Apple- 
ton's Dictionary of Biography 
erroneously places his birth at 
1644.) It is not likely in those 
times, and without printing- 
presses, a boy of fifteen years 
would have had a Latin book 
label. It is an English dated 
label, and not an American. 
Dated labels, with Latin names, 
were common enough in Eng- 
land at that time. There was 
in England aJohn Williams who 
published over a score of dif- 
ferent works from 1675 to 1685, 
and to be in the fashion he 
may have had this book label 
made for himself. 

John Carter Brown (no, 111) 
—he had three other book- 
plates. No. 592—of this plate 
there were two sizes; no. 618 
—auother plate was unsigned ; 
no. 791—another plate without 
the motto. 

On page 33 there isa Welsh 
plate reproduced, and right un- 
derneath Mr. Allen has misspelt 
the motto; he has also manu- 
factured a new word, ** Welsh- 
jana” —possibly we may hear, by and by, of Americaniana, 
Englishiana, Frenchiana, and Germaniana, Welsh mottoes on 
early American plates are very numerous. 

The plates of Hamilton Fish, Helen Iselin, Mortimor Living- 
stone, John B, Moreau, Thomas G. Prioleau, Wall, John Water- 
house, Rousseau (not Rosseau) are not early by any means. If 
these are early plates, there are scores of other plates equally as 
early of which there is no mention in Mr. Allen’s book. 

Page 127—Childs also engraved the plate of W. Warren, which 
is reproduced on p. 301, and signed by him; W. Warren was the 
son of William Warren, manager of the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, who had a neat but somewhat crude em- 
blematical label. Childs may also possibly have engraved the 
plates of Charles Bridge (not mentioned by Mr, Allen) and Peter 
Silvester, as both are signed Child. 

Dr. Alexander Anderson, in addition to the plates Mr. Allen 
has mentioned, made book-plates or labels for the Brooklyn 
Sabbath Union, the Brooklyn Apprentices’ Library, the New 
York Atheneum, the Apprentices’ Fund of the Apprentices’ 
Library, General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Library Society of the New York Protestant 
Episcopal and the New York African Bible Society. Dr. An- 
derson also had a very handsome and tasteful emblematical la- 
bel for his own use ; he also engraved about half a dozen anony- 
mous armorial plates, apparently done as specimens of what 
he was capable of doing in that direction. 

Evidently Mr. Allen does not think it right and proper for 
Dawkins (page 128) to debase the Chippendale style of plate by 
introducing shepherds, love-sick swains, flirting young damsels, 
scantily clad females, cupids, etc., etc., thereon, Dawkins must 
have been a humorist and believed in giving vent to his humor- 
ous imagination, even if it was to lower the dignity of a book- 
plate. It were better, perhaps, to have cupids playing in the fields, 
where they would do no harm, than to have them in a library 
playing among books, like those in Mr. Allen’s book-plate repro- 
duced on his title-page. 

Regarding the book-plate of George Washington (page 92), 
it may be said that the opinion of Mr. Lichtenstein on the sub- 
ject isthe general one among the older collectors of ex-libris. 
Mr. Lichtenstein is, without doubt, the ablest authority we have 
on early American plates; he has devoted much study to the 
subject, and was an authority years before Mr. Allen commenced 
collecting book-plates. It can safely be said that the plate of 
George Washington was made in this country. 

In describing how book-plates are made (page 2), Mr, Allen 
writes: ‘‘ Also there are some which look as if cut in silver.” 
This is really interesting—why not have added, ‘‘ and in gold”? 
Mr. Allen’s defence of book-plate collecting amounts to nothing ; 
it is no defence. Book-plate collecting, carried on in the right 
spirit, requires no defence; it is an educator in many branches 
of knowledge, as one will soon admit when once engaged in its 
pursuit. The removing of book-plates is well enough in certain 
cases. With sound bindings of valuable books, they should 
never be removed, unless the mark of the spoiler be covered by 
another plate; never otherwise, for no matter how well the plate 
may have been removed, it will be seen that something has 
disappeared. 

The chapter on *‘ American Collectors and Collections” is dis- 
appointing, It is by no means complete ; some noted collections 
of to-day are omitted. The late Mr. Mauran, of Newport, was 
an early collector truly enough, but John Allan, the noted New 
York antiquarian, collected long before him. H. F. Sewall and 
John Russell Bartlett were early collectors of whom Mr. Allen 
has no mention. Mr. C. W. Sherborn, the noted English en- 
gtaver, has made several book-plates for Americans, besides the 
one for Mr. S. P. Avery. The remarks on modern American 
artists and engravers is very meagre, and might easily have been 
considerably extended, Lists of the plates by our best artists 
woul have been very welcome, The index is fairly well made, 
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Ctlward —— 


but, as in other portions of the book, there is too much padding. 
On page 313 there is a *‘ List of Dated Plates,” of which there is 
no mention in the index. 





AMERICAN EX-LIBRIS NOT FOUND IN ALLEN’S “ AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES,” 


(SEE ALSO THE FOUR EXAMPLES GIVEN BELOW.) 


Judging the book from the collector’s point of view, it is a 
disappointment ; while it is the only one on the subject, it can 
hardly be accepted as a standard work. Mr. Allen has accom- 
plished much in a short time, and this is the highest praise that 
can be given toa publication that could have been made much 
better. Should another edition of ‘‘ American Book-Plates’’ be 
called for, there should be a thorough revision of its contents, 





BOOK-PLATES FOR EXCHANGE, 


MANY collectors of ex-libris have in their possession 
fine duplicates, and the only way they have of exchanging is by 
corresponding with other collectors. We are willing to devote a 
little of our space to facilitate such exchanges, and if subscribers 
will send us lists of their duplicates (not more than ten plates at 
one time) we will be happy to publish them. 

F. E. Marshall, 1740 Edgeley Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has the 
following ‘‘ Americans’ for exchange : 


William Byrd, of Westover. T. F. Betton (not in Allen). 
Henry D. Gilpin, Allen, 310. Charles N. Bancker. 
16 = ad “* 311. Brinton Coxe. 
E. D, Ingraham, 
Samuel Farmer Jarvis, D.D. 


William Warren. 
Fish (not in Allen). 


HENRY BLACKWELL, Woodside, Long Island, has the follow- 
ing ‘‘ Americans” for exchange : 


Almon B., Griswold............. coteeniniid New York, 

Rev. Henry B. Sherman, M.A.......... Allen 778. 

Beary DB. ASGRARZ..ccccccece seccvese Senator, R. I. 

Noah Hunt Schenck... ....cccc....cce- New Jersey. 

Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D............ Allen 423. 

_. EE, Dnaceinbet seteespoiand Signed Annin & Smith. 
Pe SES 6 nc cvcctsneteseueessce - Maverick. 

Samuel Vaughan, Esq..........-. -..+- Allen 89r. 

BeOS ED, GH scc-nccceseseses cove vee = an 

Thomas Farest Betton.... ......0.-e00 Pennsylvania, 


MORE OMISSIONS FROM MR, ALLEN S BOOK. 


THE six plates we noted last month as omitted in 
‘¢ American Book Plates’ are supplemented by seven examples, 
illustrated on the previous page and described below : 

John C[rathorne}] Montgomery. Born in Philadelphia Nov. 
I, 1792; resided in New York City 1855. He was well known 
in Pennsylvania in the early part of thiscentury. In 1813 he was 
a member of the Washington Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania. 
The date of the plateis about 1816, 

Winthop Sargent J! (?)—the J (?) is written in ink. Allen, in 
his list (759), mentions a Daniel Sargent, Junr, The plate has 
the same motto as the Winthop, who belonged to the Sargents of 
Massachusetts—date about 1800, 

Edward J. Tayloe of Virginia. Date about 1800. Allen, in 
his list, mentions two plates of the Tayloes, 845 and 846, which 
have the same arms, with the additions of library interiors. 

Henry Dawkins, Esq. It seems likely that this plate was made 
by Dawkins, and for himself; yet there was a ship called ‘the 
Henry Dawkins’’ in Philadelphia in 1768 (see Philadelphia Chron- 
icle that year), which would hardly have been named after an 
engraver. The plate certainly is American; the date is about 
1770. 

Isaac Bartram was the son of John Bartram, whose plate is 
mentioned in Allen’s list, 61. This plate is of about 1770; it is 
one of the handsomest American plates of the eighteenth century. 

Robert N. Auchmuty, Esq. Evidently belongs to the Auch- 
muty family of Massachusetts. Date about 1800, 
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Rev. Robert G[rifeth] Wetmore. Born at Rye, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., March 10, 1774; died at Savannah, Georgia, Jan. 
30, 1803. 

AT the recent annual ex- 
hibition, in London, of the Ex- 
Libris Society, Mr. C.W. Sher- 
born showed among his own 
works a beautiful plate for Sir 
Wollaston Franks, of the British 
Museum, himself renowned as 
possessor of, perhaps, the finest 
collection of book-plates in the 
world, It contains about 200,- 
ooo specimens. The old French 
régime and the Reign of Terror 
were recalled by a plate, the 
upper part of which had been 
cut off and a stripof white paper 
carefully substituted. The ob- 
ject of the mutilation was to re- 
move a coronet, lest it should 
cause the removal of its owner’s 
head. 

In the evening the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Society took 
place in the hall, Mr. W. Ham- 
ilton being in the chair. 

AT the annual exhibition 
of The Architectural League, 
Mr. E. D. French shows a frame 
containing sixteen specimens of 
his work, 


CHECK-LIST OF AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES., 
COMPILED BY HENRY BLACKWELL, 


[Begun in the May number of The Art Amateur.] 


Warley, Charles .......... a Tr Culleton, London, 
Warren, G. Washington ..1850... ... BEES. coccccce 

ai Seer a atid a rr 

se . SS ar | ane eeeues 






aucius Henry.. 
Samuel, Jun. 









Providence..........++. in ink 2799..R. I ...... .. 

Warren, W. Theatre...... GB cscess Penn... .....Childs Se 
- ** New Theatre, 

Piss conveveccE ics cece, secsacses 
Warren, St. Chapel........ SR sane ee 
Warriner, John........... Dated 1795.. ** (?)... 
Washington, Bushrod..... eee Penn 

ss George. . BFFDs ccc cee RBevcccevecses 
“ College Ath- 

enzum Library ..... ...1825........ CORD cece cece 
Washington College, Hart- 

ccs soceuméeed SED. 0ccces ’ 
Washington College 

(Hartford, Conn.].. Bei ienters  ccpnies . 
Washington College Pan- 

theon Library ......... re F acovecces 
Waterman, Thomas.......1850........ Mass.......-. 
Waties, , rr ee. eras ae 
Watkins, John W., A.M..1810........N. ¥.... «.. Rollinson. 

- TT c«enered ee, er PORES 
cL. =) ree rE Re 
Webster, Danl. [Daniel]..1850........N. H...... 
Weiberg, Rev. Sam. .....1800 ....... PONE 22. e000 
Weightman, H. T........ SND vcncccce sees 2000008090 
pS, ee rrr ti 
WEE, BRRB nc csccee o60200 1800.....+4+ Ireland....... 
Welford, Beverley . 

Di isantetceesendeuntueens 4% a eeeeees - 

Wells, John.............+.1810.....04+ in Mavtesen 
Wentworth [Sarah] in ink.1765........N. H......... N. Hurd, 
~ John E...... - ere aves eece ™ 

West, G. W., M.D... PPGeeiatis.  veaeks 
a Ul ee SRscoacces rN 
Wetherill, Joseph Bloom- 
Diistia' Detsderuove een eee o coeee 
Wethersfield Union Libra- 
ty BaGety. scccsccsvces ee ere 
Wetmore, Charles H_ .....1830. ..... «+0. cccceseseeAs Doolittle. 
” SS ea Nu. ¥. .... Maverick, 
- Rev. Robt. G..1800....... S seneehone 
William 

Wheatley, i ean 

Wheeler, David B........... 

Worcester County Athe- 

RIB oven 6000 000+00 coc EBoccecces 7 epres-ees 
Wormeley, Ralph of Rose- 

Ree oicinatinh Ri ttins _ — ...2 Varieties. 
Wereeetem, Wen, G..cocBBccccccs cvssccocecesce 
Wright, James, Esq...... 1760....++-- Be Gre vecsassse 

- Sir James........ i . 
Wroth, Peregrine, Chester- 

WOWR coccccscsccccesoce 3820..0.000- BEB. cccocces 
Wynkoop, Augustus...... 1780 ® | 

~ c.Cc 
¥ Peter... 


Yale, Leroy M 8 
Yale Medical College Li- 


Ro a Conn.....s0.0 
Vates, Cheietr. C... .... Ses: «6a Dis. Wessens 

a Henry, Jr........ TBsce csee = 

nad ee *  ccccve.cobde Dlawhkins.] 
Young, Alexander... ....1850....... Mass.... 

- - Writer. .1860....... “ ecescesee 

” Ammi R., Leba- 

BER. cc creccecesccescves BOER. cecccee Bs Be cccccces 
Young, William......... +1790... 
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OIL PAINTING. 


M. B.—In painting the lights on water, whether they 
be reflections or from direct rays, the color should partake some- 
what of the quality used in painting the local tone of the wate. 
If the water is blue, the crest of the wavelets may be a rather 
blue white ; or if green, a greenish tint is suggested. 


L. L.—Siccatif is used with oil to dry the paint. In 
the proper proportion it is very good for this purpose. Siccatif 
de Courtray is employed by many great artists both in Europe and 
America. The proportions are one drop of siccatif to five of oil. 
Siccatif de Harlem is not so strong a dryer, and is mixed with one 
half oil; or it may be used pure as a varnish. A good siccatif is 
supposed to preserve the color. 


A. Y. C.—The oil colors used in painting the red in- 
side of a watermelon are madder lake, yellow ochre, white, 
and a little ivory black for the localtone. In the lighter reds add 
vermilion and substitute cadmium for yellow ochre. For the 
shadows use raw umber, madder lake, yellow ochre, and a little 
ivory black. The brown seeds are painted with bone brown, 
white, cobalt, a little yellow ochre, and madder lake. The white 
rind is slightly tinged with warm green. The colors used are 
white, yellow ochre, a little madder lake, a littleivory black, and 
cobalt. Paint the effect from nature and draw the seeds care- 
fully in parts, burying them in the pulp, or showing the outline, 
though never too distinctly. 


J. S.—Oii color will run on ground glass more or less, 
but it may be prevented to a certain extent by first laying in the 
design with white or the proper colors in flat tints, using con- 
siderable siccatif, and after this is dry, paint on it again, using 
turpentine only to thin the colors, and take care not to go over 
the outlines. 





INTERIOR DECORATION. 


M. C. G. says: “I have a room twelve feet wide and 
fifteen feet long. ‘The ceiling is nine and a half feet high. A 
bay-window faces the south and two other windows face west. 
I want to use this room as a library in a village home, and would 
like a color scheme for papering and painting. The woodwork 
must be painted. I have a Japanese rug for the floor, the pre- 
vailing color.of which is a tan and arich red brown; two oak 
bookcases or shelves, 5 feet high, an oak secretary, a small, square 
oak table, and several oak rockers; the oil-paintings are in gilt 
frames, and the engravings and water-colors in oak and white 
and gold.”’ 

Have the woodwork in your library stained a deep oak, also 
the floor; the latter should then be waxed and polished. For the 
walls select a good p'ain cartridge paper of a deep tan color. If 
you have a dado, let it be in a rich, plain red to correspond with 
the red in your rug. For the frieze select a simple design of 
wreaths or festoons in pale primrose on a light red ground. 
Drape your windows with damask curtains of a rich olive shade, 
and have inner curtains of lace and window-shades of biscuit- 
tinted holland. The portiéres should correspond with the win- 
dow-curtains. The hanging of oil paintings, water-colors, and 
engravings together would be in bad taste. Select one of the 
three classes—preferably engravings—to which you might add 
some good etchings or subjects in black and white. If you 
desire some touch of color, let it be in your bric-a-brac and 
old china, a few pieces of which would not be amiss. 


— 





A. S.—Pineapple cloth would make a very dainty 
screen, but it is nearJy transparent. Tapestry canvas would be 
more suitable and more durable. Doubtless you would have no 
trouble whatever in using the tapestry colors. Instructions for 
painting on tapestry in oil colors were given im the January issue 
of The Art Amateur. 





GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING. 
SIR: (1) Will you kindly tell me if in painting on glass 


the same colors are used as for china, and if the same gold will 
answer? (2) At what heat should glass be fired ? (3) Is there 
any work on the subject giving adequate information for one to 
venture without other tuition? (4) I use the Wilke kiln very 
satisfactorily for china, Can it be used for glass? (5) Is under- 
glaze painting done successfully in this country ? 

(1) The colors and gold used in glass painting are the same as 
for china, but prepared with a very soft flux. (2) The heat re- 
quired for ordinary colors would melt glass. (3) On another 
page you will find a review of a new ‘‘ Manual on Glass Paint- 
ing,”’ published by Messrs. Favor, Ruhl & Co. (4) A private 
letter from one having experience and success in firing glass in 
the Wilke kiln says: ‘‘I fire for glass one hour and fifteen 
minutes, but only at cherry heat, so that I can see the glass very 
plainly. The great success in firing glass is not to hasten the 
cooling process.’’ (5) Certainly, but it requires a specially con- 
structed kiln, for intense heat cannot be got to advantage out- 
side of factories, 


M. P. asks: “‘ What are the especial qualities of fat 
oil, tar oil, copaiba, lavender oil, and turpentine?’ Fat 
oil is used for grinding such colors as are bought in powder, also 
enamels and raised paste. Tar oil is sometimes used in raised 
paste, also for taking out color. Lavender oil is used in painting 
and (with balsam) in laying grounds; it assists in laying the 
colors and retards the drying process. Balsam of copaiba is 
used for laying grounds. Turpentine is used in painting, in 
connection, or perhaps alternately, with lavender ; both are neces- 
sary as the colors seem to need them, the lavender making the 
color flow easily. 


D. M. says: I tinted a piece with old blue. It has 
begun to ‘‘ crackle ;” what caused it, and what is the remedy ? 
I used no turpentine, but mixed the color with fat oil and laven- 
der, and used a very little flux. 

You probably used too much fat oil. The flux was all right. 
In future use balsam and lavender to put on your grounds. 
There is no remedy unless you can stipple it up, which is doubt- 
ful. If the piece is worth it, try an ‘‘all-over” decoration of 
gold in some irregular design—a crackle, or cobweb, or clus- 
ters of tiny stars, made by two marks crossed. Use unfluxed 


gold. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


G. A.—(1) Tapestry painting is usually done with 
specially prepared liquid tapestry dyes, which are indelible after 
they are steamed. Oil colors are also used for painting on tapes- 
try canvas, and for temporary purposes of decoration this an- 
swers fairly well. They are not, however, incorporated with the 
textile fabric, as the dyes are, and therefore are not nearly so 
permanent. The dyes also give much better the appearance of 
woven tapestry, and are well adapted to the reproduction of 
delicate water-color effects. With the oil paints one may get the 
exact effect of oil paintings, and of gouache or opaque water- 
colors. (2) Oilcolors for tapestry painting should be mixed with 


a white that is ground “ extra stiff.’’ It is not necessary to use 
any medium whatever with oil colors on tapestry. Many deco. 
rators, however, employ turpentine, others paraffine, kerosene on 
naphtha, to dilutethe colors. But the result in none of these wa ae 
is apt to be as satisfactory as if the colors are applied in thin 
coats, just as they come from thetube. They must, howeve, be 
free from any excess of oil. This can be removed by placing the 
paints upon blotting-paper for a few hours before transferrin 

them to the palette. . 


E. S.—The materials requisite for ornamental leather. 
work are: skins of thick leather called ‘‘basil,”’ and a thinner 
kind called ‘‘skiver,” moulds for fruit, flowers, etc., mouldin 
tools, wooden pesties, hammer, nippers, scissors, pins wis 
knife, small bradawls, a tool for veining leaves, and cheets 
of glue. In England these materials are to be had of the artists? 
colormen, but here this is not the case. There is a book pub 
lished on ornamental leather-work by Messrs. F. W. Devoe 
and C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton Street, New York, but they de 
not keep the materials ; possibly by writing to Messrs. Winsor & 
Newton at their agency in this city (William Street), you might 
be able to secure a set. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons also 
publish a book on leather-work. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—(1) A cement for mending c! 
sold by Messrs. Sartorius & Co., 28 Barclay Street, New 
The price is 50 cents a bottle. (2) Emery paper oo is u: 
smoothing off china for the second firing. You can get j 
any hardware dealer. 


E. P. T.—The method or methods of giving t! 
ivory finish to plaster casts is a secret with those wh: 
them ; but there are many ways practised with good 1 
One is to heat the cast and give it a coat of white wax, t! 
being in a melted condition. Another way is to give the 
coat of thin glue size, and then after this is dry a coat 
pale shellac. A simple method of giving a smooth marbk 
is to apply with a camel’s-hair brush as much skimmed 1 
the cast will absorb and let it dry, but be sure to kee; 
from dust while drying. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN wi 
its Seventeenth Annual Exhibition from April 1st to M 
Works will be received from March 7th to March gth. 





THERE was a very interesting exhibition of the 
work of that excellent ceramic artist, Mr. Franz A. Bischoff, at 
M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York, uring 
the middle of February. About seventy pieces were shown, all 
of fruit and flowers—mostly roses, which he paints to perfection, 
Mr. Bischoff works in the broad, water-color manner, and with 
he artistic freedom that alone justifies the employment of such 
a technique. 


ILLUSTRATORS drawing for the reproductlve proe- 
esses will not be slow to appreciate the value of the new white, 
called ‘‘ Albanine,’’ which has been invented for them by Winsor 
& Newton. It can be used freely over a “solid” black, and it 
can always be depended on to reproduce pure white; so that 
not only is it something much needed for accentuating high 
lights and giving the ‘‘ white line,’? much esteemed nowadays 
in decorative work, but it enables the draughtsman to correct 
his work without having to resort to the use of the penknife or 
the treacherous rubber eraser. Winsor & Newton’s “ process 
black,” a dead black of great density, is hardly less a necessity 
to the modern illustrator. 








OST of the Finest Pieces of Embroidery Work now are done 


with either the 


“Asiatic” Filo Silk Floss 


or “Roman” Floss 
OF THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


All know what our ‘‘e4S/ATIC’’ FILO is, and most every 


one knows our “ RROMAN.”’ 


you. 


CAUTION.—Do not be deceived. Take no wash silk unless 
you see ‘‘Brainerd & Armstrong” on the tag which is attached 
Every skein having our name we guarantee will 


to each skein. 
stand washing without injury. 


THE BRAINERD & ARIISTRONG SILK CO., 


621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
5 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 


Principal Factories: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


eubeens: { 841 Broadway, New York. 
* 1 420 Kingston Street, Boston. 


it is similar to F/LO but heavi- 
er. With it you can do a piece 
of work in less time, and the 
heavier shadings are even more 
effective than when done with 
the finer F/LO. 

Probably your dealer keeps 
our ““ROMAX’ and FILO. 
he may try to persuade you that some other 
silk which he happens to have is ‘‘just as 
good,” but if you are particular about hav- 
ing the silk that can be washed without 
injury you will insist on having Brainerd 
& Armstrong’s and will take nothing else. 

If you can’t get it of your dealer send us 
his name and we will give you the address 
of a storekeeper near you who will supply 


Fifth 
Avenue 


SPECIALTIES IN 


NOVELTIES FOR THE 


lies, Tray Cloths, Scarfs. 
FOR THE 


Blankets. 
FOR THE 





patterns. 
| FOR THE 


lable Covers, and the new 
If he doesn’t, 


Linens for 


/atest colors and weaves. 


HE 2 
Linen 
Store 


DECORATIVE HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


DINING-ROOM: New Breakfast, Lun- 
cheon and Dinner Cloths, Napkins, Doy- 


BED-ROOM : Embroidered and Lace Bed 
Sets, Pillow Shams, Exquisite Bureau Cov- 
ers, Pin Cushion Covers, Down Quilts and 


LIBRARY: Down Pillows covered in a 
variety of different stuffs, including the 
LLADNEK ART FABRICS, 


just from celebrated mills in the choicest 


DRAWING-ROOM: Lace Tidies, Scarfs, 
JOSEPHINE DRAPERIES, 


in beautiful patterns for Curtains and Sofa 
Cushions, also especially suitable for the 
“*Living-Room” at 25 to 50 cents per yard. 


ART NEEDLEWORK, plain and in all the 
Send for samples. 


The latest Novelties in Stamped Linens. 

Select Embroidery Threads and Flosses. — 

Heminway's Best Wash Silks, 3 cents per skein. Stion to Ingalls’ Magazine, and we will send you 

WM. S. KINSEY & CO., | Singalis"Faney Work Boole for 1808 “FRrE. 
: ress J.F. , Lynn, Mass., Box A. 

388 Fifth Ave., New York. é coceccseoee aa?) 








HE Stores and Art Needlework ‘k 
are now showing 


M. Heminway & Sons’ 
Japan Filo Floss in 
Doulton China Blues 


For Decorative Embroidery. 





FANCY WORK BOOK—FREE 


Latest things in Fancy Work. Over 50 illustra- 
tions. Send us 25 cents for a six months’ Subscrip- 

















No. 8. Size, 11x12. Price, 25c. 








Perforated Doily 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA is an illustrated monthly devoted to Fancy Work, Painting and 
Home Decoration, containing latest designs for Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet; on receipt of 
50 cents for one year’s subscription, we will send you 3 Perforated Patterns for Doilies, as sown 


Patterns Free. 


4, Size, 9x9. Price, 


above, with Illustrated Directions “ How to Do Cut Work,” “ Doilies and Their Uses,” and “ Point 
Lace and Ideal Honiton Work’’ (full value $1.50); alsoIllustrated Catalogue of latest designs. Or for 
only 10 cents we will send you 3 months’ trial subscription. with either one of the three Doily Pat- 
terns, and Illustrated Catalogue. 


PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO., 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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